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WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


‘‘The teachers in my school kept a record last year 
of when and where reference material was needed 
to answer the boys’ and girls’ questions. We know 
now that an encyclopedia in each classroom is not 
only desirable but essential for a really good teach- 
ing situation.” 

World Book Encyclopedia was the choice of that 
faculty. They chose it because: 

“The World Book Encyclopedia is based on extensive 
surveys of school requirements so it is well adapted to 
our curriculum.” 

“The World Book makes a subject easy to understand 
because the articles are graded scientifically and the 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM''* 


material within the article is graded to take care of 
different ability levels.” 

“The World Book uses a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment that eliminates the need of an index and at the 
same time encourages the use of cross references.” 

“The World Book is attractively and liberally illus- 
trated with modern, up-to-date pictures and interesting 
captions that motivate the children’s reading.” 


Write for your free copy of the fascinating case 
history, ‘‘Mill Creek Evaluates Children’s Research." 
Write Mr. John Dienhart, Dept. 110A, Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


*Based on actual classroom experience 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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CHILDREN 
LOVE 
TO READ 


Aovievi 
Saks 


PICTURE BOOKS 
Sugarplum 
By JOHANNA JOHNSTON 
A tiny doll is always getting lost. Delicate 
drawings in pastel by Marvin Bileck. 
$2.00 


Ethelbert 
By ROSEMARY HOYLAND 
This little tiger goes swimming. Humor- 
ous pictures in gay color by the author. 
$2.00 


When Is Tomorrow? 
By NANCY WATSON 
Can you answer this question? 
Gorgeous color illustrations by 
Aldren Watson. $2.00 


FOR BEGINNING READERS 


The Mighty Atom 
By JOHN LEWELLEN 
Clear explanation for very young read- 
ers. Copious drawings by Ida Scheib. 
$2.00 


Evie and The 


onderful Kangaroo 
By IRMENGARDE EBERLE 
Set in extra large type. Very funny pic- 
tures in two colors by Louis Slobodkin. 
$2.50 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


PLUG-HORSE DERBY 


By Emma Brock. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


HURRICANES AND TWISTERS 
By Robert Irving. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 
WHITE FALCON 
By Elliott Arnold. 
Ages 12-16. $3.00 
MODEL RAILROADING 
By Harry Zarchy. 
Ages 12-16. $3.50 


FOR AN EXTRA-MERRY XMAS! 
ONE THOUSAND 


CHRISTMAS BEARDS 
By Roger Duvoisin. 


All ages. $1.95 a = 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Borzoi Books for Young People 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


. 
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@ This feature of the JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 

September Song 

Tue arrival of the September 
Journat definitely interfered with 
my work plans for the day. It is the 
most interesting, the most useful, 
the most exciting issue of an educa- 
tional magazine that I remember 
having read. 

—CLYDE RUSSELL, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, The Maine Teachers 
Association, Augusta, Maine. 


Ir 1s difficult to say which fea- 
tures of the September JOURNAL ap- 
pealed to me most, because I liked 
the use of coior, the intriguing 
headlines, the format, and, of 
course, the contents. 

I especially liked “The Editor’s 
Notebook.” It seemed to me to set 
a new note in editorial writing. 

—M. MARGARET STROH, executive 
secretary, The Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society, Austin, Texas. 


“Wuy Mr. Flesch Is Wrong” in 
your September issue is by far the 
best answer to Mr. Flesch that I 


NEA JOURNAL 

Published monthly i June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
- = 3, 1917, authorized January 
6, 1921. 


NEA OFFICERS 
President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active privileges 
5 


and a year’s subscription to JourNaL 
Special—including full active privileges 


plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, so 


search Bulletin, Proceedings. ... 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
.$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to Journat and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


have seen this fall. Are reprints 
available? I think some of our par- 
ents would profit by reading it. 

—J. 1. KING, superintendent, Avon 
Lake (Ohio) public schools. 


The JourNat has a limited sup- 
ply of free reprints. 


In a four-year course of study 
now in preparation, we are incor- 
porating many contemporary arti- 
cles. We would like to use “Are 
Your Opinions Your Own?” (Sep- 
tember JOURNAL), which is ideally 
suited to our needs. Have you re- 

(Continued on page 470) 


NOW! 


YOU CAN 
Bind and Preserve 


YOUR 
NEA Journal 


Handy Reference — 
For Desk and Shelf 


Especially Designed For NEA 
Journal 

Durable, Green Leatherette 
with gold lettering, as shown 
Simple, Foolproof, Metal Lock- 
ing Device 

Permanent Record 

Single Copies Easily Slipped 
out without unfastening 
blades 

Holds One Year's Issues 
Opens Flat 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS! 
Only $3.00 each 
(Two for $5.00) 

All Prices Postpaid 
Payment Must AccompanyOrder 

Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send NEA Journal 
binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) 
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Mi NEWS AND TRENDS... 


NEA Defense Commission Report: 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Basic difficulty in the Kansas City, Missouri, school sys- 
tem is the confused division of responsibilities among mem- 
bers of administrative staff and board of education, states 
the Defense Commission of NEA in a report just pub- 
lished. The commission had been invited by the local As- 
sociation of Community Councils and the Kansas City Co- 
operative Council of Teachers to investigate conditions 
leading to failure to renew the superintendent's contract, 


Richard Kennan, exccutive secretary of the Defense Com- 
mission, said that “the report found some errors on the 
part of both the administration and the board, and points 
out the need for basic improvements in a number of pro- 
cedures affecting both.” The January JourNaL will carry 
an article on the subject; meanwhile, single copies of the 
report are available from NEA free on request. 


Health and Safety 


Enough Salk vaccine will be made so that all children 
thru age nine can be inoculated by 1956, predicts Basil 
O'Connor, president of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. Vaccine continues in short supply. 


Results to date are “very encouraging,” says Leonard A. 
Schcele, U. S. Surgeon General: Among seven million vac- 
cinated children, polio is running 25°(, to 50°, below the 
incidence expected without vaccination in the same age 
groups. 


Driver education for high-school students is increasing. 
Maine recently passed new legislation, while Florida and 
Louisiana earlier this year provided financial support for 
education of adolescent motorists. 


Noted and Quoted 


Harry S. Truman: “| do not remember a bad teacher in 
all my experience. They were all different, of course, but 
they were the salt of the earth. They gave us very high 
ideals. .” Memoirs, courtesy Life Magazine, copyright 
Time, Inc., 1955. 


Herbert Hoover: ‘My first steps to learning were in pub- 
lic school. To this day I have a lingering affection for my 
teachers of that day, and many of my friendships made in 
school have been staunch over all these years... ."” CTA 
Journal, September 1955. 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 167th General Assembly: 
“We call attention to the growing need for additional class- 
rooms and teachers in our public schools. We deplore the 
charge that our public schools are godless institutions. A 
great deal is being done by teachers, school administrators, 
and educational associations to emphasize spiritual and 
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moral values. Young people should be encouraged to con- 
sider public-school teaching as a Christian vocation. 

We urge church members to participate in study groups 
concerned with fair and adequate taxation to support the 
burden of increasing costs of buildings and facilities, and to 
improve teachers’ salaries.” 


General Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army Chief of Statf: 
“Let no one talk to me in sweeping terms about the detert- 
oration of our young men. . . . Today’s young men con- 
tinue to demonstrate most of the splendid qualities of young 
America which, thru the years, we have come to take for 
granted: basic intelligence on which to build, alertness, en- 
thusiasm for things which interest them, friendliness, and 


loyalty to their fellows and their institutions.” 


Radio and Television 


A documentary telecast on schools is set for Sunday, 
November 27, over CBS network. At 5 PM EST, Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly will use the See-It-Nou 
format to highlight school problems. Included in the 90- 
minute program will be a visual report on school condi- 
tions in Tyler, Texas; Portland, Oregon; Jefferson County, 
Colorado; and others. Also scheduled is a debate between 
two legislators on federal assistance to education. 


Guest panelist on the November 7 broadcast of Make Up 
Your Mind (CBS 11:30 AM EsT) will be Gordon N. Mack- 
cnzie, president of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, an NEA department. The pro- 
gram will feature a tie-in with American Education Weck. 


Educational TV is on the increase. WTTW, Chicago, 
went on the air in September; WTVS, Detroit, started pro- 
graming in October. Other ETV stations getting ready are 
in Andalusia, Ala.; Monroe, La.; Columbus, Ohio; Den- 
ver, Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, and Oklahoma City. 
Twenty ETV stations are currently on the air. 


Report Card, a series of five special broadcasts dealing 
with the White House Conference on Education, is sched- 
uled for broadcast over CBS on five successive Sunday after- 
noons, starting October 30. Moderator is Lyman Bryson. 


NEA Regional Conference on Instruction 


Nominations for delegates to the NEA’s Fourth Regional 
Conference on Instruction, to be held in Boston April 18- 
21, are now being made. Conference theme will be “Work- 
ing Together for Good Teaching,” with Emily M. McCor- 
mick, president of the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
Springfield, as chairman. More than 600 persons, repre- 
senting six New England states, are expected to attend. 


Overseas Teaching Positions 


Elementary- and secondary-school positions and a lim- 
ited number of administrative posts are available in Army- 
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cd schools in Germany, France, Japan, and Okinawa 
I 


1956-57 school year. The age limit is 25 to 55. 
Apply by January 1 to the Overseas Affairs Division, Ottice 
of Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Personnel, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


other teaching opportunities abroad, see the September 


(For information about 


JOURNAL, page 339.) 


Unesco’s Work 


Unesco membership reached a new high of 74 this year 


with the admission of Ethiopia 


Universal Copyright Convention 1s now in force, hav- 
ing been ratified by the necessary 12 countries. U. S. A. was 
ene of the first 15 countries to deposit instruments of ac- 
coptance. UNFscCO sponsored the move to combine. ditfer- 
ing international systems into the new convention, which 


is expected to facilitate international cultural relations. 


For the first time in 200 years, UNESCO reports, there has 
been a meeting of representatives from a majority of Euro- 
pean universities. Cambridge University was the site of the 
meeting for 140 officials who discussed common problems 
including dangers of over-specialization at the expense of 


ecnc ral culture. 


Representatives of 65 governments from East and West 
went on record at Geneva with recommendations that more 
moncy be spent on education, less on arms. The conference, 
sponsored by UNEsScO and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, disclosed that no single formula will work for all 
countrics; methods of financing cducation vary from com- 
plete decentralization to concentration at the national level. 
Reports also show a wide range in the proportion of na- 
tional budgets spent on cducation. Leaders percentage-wise 
included Panama, the Philippines, Costa Rica, and Iceland, 
which allocate as much as 20%, of their national budgets 


to schools, according to UNEsco. 


Report from DAVI 


The first issue ot Instructional Materials, 
zinc of the NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
will appear in February 1956. Editor Floyde Brooker hopes 


monthly maga- 


that it will point the way to more effective use of the en- 
tire range of instructional materials. 


A program of field services has been initiated by DAVI 
under a grant from Teaching Film Custodians. Funds are 
available for another ten to fifteen consultations which may 
be scheduled by school districts, universitics and the like, 


if they arc willing to pay travel and maintenance expenses 


for the consultations. Actual fees are met from a grant 
which runs to the end of this year. 


Report on Trained Manpower 


Serious shortage of skilled mechanics and technicians may 
be blamed on educational deficiencies in some parts of 
U. S.. on discrimination against employment of workers 
ever 45, on discrimination against Negroes and women in 
apprentice training, and on haphazard training programs, 
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according to James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor. Writing 
in the October American Engineer, the Secretary declared 
that there “are but nine million skilled workers in a total 


civilian force of 64 million.” 


Office workers will be in short supply by 1960, says Wil- 
liam Toombs, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, in a report 
which appears in the November Office Executive. 


Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, warns that “Russia appears to be training scien- 
tists and engineers at a faster rate than we arc."” He added 
that U 


neers needed today. 


S. turns out only about half the number of engi- 


Higher Education and Scholarships 


William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, will be a guest 
speaker at the inauguration of Hollis L. Caswell as presi- 


| 


dent of Teachers College, Columbia University, Novem- 


ber 22. 


College tuition costs are up in both private and publicly 
supported institutions. However, individual income for 
Americans has risen three times as much as tuition fees over 


a comparable period 


A nationwide sample ot high-school boys with high abil- 
ity shows that of those not planning to go to college three 
out of four would go if adequate scholarship help were 
available. The survey was sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and conducted by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Each year an estimated 200,000 boys and 


girls of top ability arc not going on to college. 


Colleges and universities will increase their participation 
in American Education Weck this year. To date, 14 national 
organizations in higher cducation are cooperating. 


NEA Travel Division 


First NEA tour around the world is announced by the 
NEA Travel Division. The summer tour will last seven 
wecks; participants will pay approximately $2000. Paul H. 
Kinsel, director of the NEA Travel Division, warns that 
carly travel reservations are always advisable. 


Seminar—The United States Government in Action 
has been set up by NEA Travel Division in cooperation 
with National Council for Social Studies. Participants in 
the five-weck program, beginning June 23, will actually 
attend and participate in programs at the Department of 
State, Senate caucus room, Department of Agriculture, 
Voice of America, and many others. Most of the instructors 
will be government officials. 


Folders and information on the above and on tours to 
other arcas are available free on request, from the NEA 
Travel Division. 


Late Report on NEA Life Membership 


New Life members during September 1955 totaled 777. 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS —ON SAFE DRIVING 


Buick Test Driver Ray 
Killoren is credited with 
more than 1,000,000 test 
miles at the GM Proving 
Ground. GM has the 
world’s largest Proving 
Ground facilities. 


“Better play safe in winter weather,” 
advises Buick Test Driver Ray Killoren 


“You’ve probably heard the famous postmen’s slogan, 
‘Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.’ 


“Well, we’re in somewhat the same situation out here at 
the General Motors Proving Ground. It’s our job to test 
cars in all kinds of weather. And naturally we’ve picked 
up a few pointers about winter driving. 


“For instance, visibility is terrifically important. We 
scrape all the snow and ice off the windshield before we 
even start to travel. You can bet we make sure the wind- 
shield wipers are in perfect operating shape. 


“It’s a good idea, while still rolling slowly, to tap the 
brake pedal a few times. This tells you whether your 
brakes are holding, aud tips you off to the condition of 
the road. 


“To prevent skidding, accelerate smoothly, avoid sharp 
turns and quick stops, and above all—go slow. 


“If you do happen to start skidding, keep cool. Watch 
the way the rear end is sliding, and steer toward the 
same direction. Feed gas gently. And remember never 
to lock your brakes on snow or ice while your car is in 
motion!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC +- BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 466) 
printed this article, and if not, may 
we have permission to do so? 

—MASON ROSE, consulting psychol- 
ogist, Hollywood, Calif. 

* The NEA Defense Commis- 
sion has run a small number of re- 
prints. Limited quantities are avail- 
able while the supply lasts. 


Spalpeens and Begorra 


Quite recently I saw an article 
in the NEA Journat which made 
me finger my sfillelagh. The title 

s “Childhood Education in Eu- 
rope” (See April 1955 JouRNAL) 
and the writer was Harold Shane, 
an American professor of educa- 
tion. The paragraph that first 
roused my ire was worded: 

“Types of school buildings are 
even more varied than in this coun- 
try. They may be thatched cottages 
in Eire, old plastered brick struc- 
tures with tile roofing in Italy, a 
converted country house in France, 
or a great steel and brick edifice 
in Edinburgh.” 

Dr. Shane may be right about the 
other countries, but he is wildly 
wrong about Ireland. I would like 
to assure American teachers, some 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 


of whom may still think of Ireland 
in terms of pigs in the kitchen, 
Donnybrook Fair, and a perpetual 
open season for landlord-shooting, 
that there is no such thing in Ire- 
land as a “thatched cottage” school. 

Again Dr. Shane goes astray 
when he says that in Europe the 
child is enrolled “not so much for 
purposes of his total human devel- 
opment as for the fostering of his 
academic growth.” We Europeans 
are fully aware, and have been for 
centuries, that educationalists are 
concerned with the all-round de- 
velopment of the child and not 
just his mental and academic 
growth. To us, as to Aristotle, the 
child is not body or soul but body- 
soul. We may have some rickety 
buildings, but our philosophy is 
sound. 

Dr. Shane covered too much ter- 
ritory in too little time for his con- 
clusions (tho obviously sincere) to 
be completely accurate. And if he 
can show me three thatched schools 
in Ireland, I will whittle down my 
shillelagh and take the parings in 
daily portions in my stirabout. 

—JOHN D. SHERIDAN, editor, Irish 
School Monthly. 


INDIVIDUALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS of EUROPE 


BY PRIVATE CAR 
9, 10 and 11 weeks all inclusive tours. 
PERSONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
Box 1029, Des Moines 11, lowa. 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Pictures influence the think- 
ing of children. Then give 
them the Perry Pictures, 
beautiful sepia copies of 
fine art, size 5142 x 8, at 
only TWO CENTS each for 
30 or more. 

60¢ will bring 30 selected 
especially for children; or 
30 animals; or a timely set 
of 30 on the Pilgrims and 
Columbus. 

56-page catalogue with 
1600 small illustrations and 
sample picture, 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Fact Wee? 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 


THE E-Z GRADER 


drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now Utter Delight Guaranteed 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 


3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 309% 


rola VihdoM lakitiaclala 


ee 


(A Capital Stock Company, . . 


Not Affiliated with the U. S. Govt.) 


Government E-MpLoyvees Drsurance 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


2. ie: Days per week auto driven to work? 


Single 
aces (No. of Children 


Occupation 


e way distance is 


b) Is car used in any occupation or business? ieccleding to and from work) lt Yes 0 No 


3. Mar Bled mileage during next year? 


My present insurance expires....../......f ' 
096 


rates on 5 your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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Both students and schools benefit when 


the 


atmosphere’ s 


ELECTRIC 
with IBM! 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast have 
switched to IBM Electric Typewriters. 


Teaching is easier on IBM Electrics. More 
students can be trained faster—and better. 
Students type faster and more accurately on 
any typewriter—even manual—when they have 
been trained on IBM Electrics. That’s why the 
IBM Electric is the practical buy for today’s 
modern schools. 


a Ree 
* 
s ae § J 
> ih 


r 
we 


Every day, more business offices are going 
electric. To prepare your students for the 
best jobs of the future—teach typing on 
IBM Electrics. You're sure to go electric— 
make sure you go IBM! 


cory 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES Corp. 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


G 


ELECTRIC. 
TYPEWRITERS ... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINE 
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Britannica Junior 
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VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE Hou: 


Dear Friend: mane 


Hou: 
One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in his “Anatole thru 


France Himself”. 
As 


ence, 
optir 
educ 
whic 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having its 
locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words “While Vesuvius 
Smoked”. The zealous secretary had discovered that at the time the action took place 
Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter with one stroke of his blue pencil, a 
Anatole France changed one word and had “While Vesuvius Smiled”’. mint 

p conc 
Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editing of a state 
reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The overwhelming and stant 
never-ending task of editing each successive edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands 
simplicity and then further simplication of simplicity. 

troll 

Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in BRITANNICA stant 
JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted vocabulary count. In the unpr 
minds of many this ranks as high in importance as BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 7,255 illustrations, educ 
maps, charts and drawings in full color and black and white. teack 
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The Opportunity of the 
White House Conference 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


N JANUARY 1954, President Eisenhower recommended 
I: Congress a series of state and national conferences 
to consider the preblems facing our schools. Fifteen 
months ago, Congress approved and financed this pro- 
posal. The President has named a national committee 
to assist the state conferences, to arrange the national 
conference, and to report to him on urgent problems 
in American education. On November 28, the White 
House Conference on Education assembles in Wash- 
ington for three days. 

The nation’s highest executive office properly com- 
mands vast prestige and public respect. The White 
House Conference will receive nationwide attention 
thru every channel of publicity. 

As we try to interpret the significance of this confer- 
ence, it will be important to avoid both an impractical 
optimism which expects the conference to solve all 
educational problems and an equally unwise cynicism 
which anticipates much talk and little action. As a 
minimum, the conference will help to deepen public 
concern about the educational crisis. The preparatory 
state and local conferences have already had sub- 
stantial effects of this kind. The White House Confer- 
ence will undoubtedly heighten these effects. 

For a self-governing people, whose schools are con- 
trolled by public opinion and whose attention is con- 
stantly sought on scores of other important issues, this 
unprecedented concentration of national interest upon 
education is bound to have wholesome results. The 
teaching profession is deeply grateful for the immense 
amount of time and goodwill that thousands of public- 
spirited citizens have generously given to conference 
activities. 

The timing of the conference is excellent. President 
Eisenhower has already indicated that school-con- 
struction legislation is one of the five top legislative 
priorities of his administration. The celebration of 
American Education Week, just before the conference 
begins, will develop a high degree of public alertness 
to school problems. Many state legislatures will meet 
in regular or special session early next year. 

Most important, the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress convenes a month after the conference. A bill to 
provide federal funds for school construction has al- 
ready been reported favorably by a decisive bipartisan 
vote in the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

The process of forming and informing public opin- 
ion has its limitations as well as its opportunities. 
Neither re-emphasizing the importance of education in 
American life, however eloquently, nor affirming once 
more that education suffers from critical shortages of 
suitable classrooms and qualified teachers will solve 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
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the immediate problems that confront the schools. 

The evidence on this crisis has been paraded scores 
of times before Congressional committees in the last 
few years; it has appeared in every major magazine and 
newspaper; it is only too well known to parents and 
perplexed schoolboards. If the White House Confer- 
ence merely declares that a state of emergency exists, 
it will fall far below what must have been the Presi- 
dent’s high expectations when he made his original 
proposal. 

There is the danger also that a national conference 
may neglect the urgent responsibilities of the federal 
government and expend most of its precious 30 hours 
on local and state issues. The problems of education 
which are suitable for action by our national govern- 
ment are few, but they are vital. The national confer- 
ence should concentrate on these national problems. 
The national school crisis which the President clearly 
recognized when he proposed the White House Confer- 
ence is a crisis of matériel, manpower, and money. 

The great national issue in education, at the mo- 
ment, is the relation of the federal government to the 
support of the public schools. Unfortunately, this issue 
has been given little attention in the materials dis- 
tributed to the state conferences. 

It is, of course, unreasonable that conclusions should 
be announced on this issue in advance of the confer- 
ence. It would have been better, however, if the issue 
had been frankly recognized; if relevant material pro 
and con had been systematically distributed to the 
state conferences; and if the states had been definitely 
advised to consider the question an indispensable part 
of their preparation for the national meeting. 

I invite every NEA member to draw this problem 
to the attention of the delegates from his state or com- 
munity and to supply them with relevant factual ma- 
terial, including the considered policy of the National 
Education Association. The Association staff will mail 
such material on request. A concerted effort by NEA 
members in the next two weeks can make a great dif- 
ference in the knowledge and background which 
White House Conference participants bring to Wash- 
ington. 

If the White House Conference fails to come to grips 
with the central national issues, it will fall short ol 
its highest potential value. If, on the other hand, 
conference members boldly confront these issues and 
refuse to be diverted by local and state problems, how- 
ever important, this conference may be a turning point 
in the history of American education. 

The White House Conference will be measured in 
terms of the informed intelligence that is brought to 
bear on meeting specific national issues with prompt 
action. # + 
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Progressive Education 


Many of its values are desirable 


and must be preserved, says 


ROGRESSIVE education brought a 
F cn quality to teaching in the 
1920s and 1930s. It challenged tra- 
ditional practice and provided a 
vision of a more humane, a more 
vital, and a more meaningful edu- 
cation. It promised children and 
youth guidance toward fuller, more 
significant, more purposeful lives. 

And now in 1955 we are told that 
those “visions, those efforts, were 
wrong. How can it be that so many 
were so badly mistaken? Or were 
they mistaken? Perchance it is we 
today who are making the error; 
possibly we have turned too easily 
from the course that they started. 

A major test lies in the soundness 
of the basic ideas upon which pro- 
gressive education rested. | want to 
consider here some which I view as 
particularly important. 


One of the central concepts un- 
derlying progressive education was 
the belief that the personality of 
the child should be respected quite 
as much as that of an adult. 

It is dificult now to realize the 
extent to which children were dom- 
inated by teachers in the old school, 
where the pupil as a person had 
few if any rights. The schoolmaster 
could insult and ridicule him, set 
tasks incommensurate with his ma- 
turity and ability, and freely use 
physical punishment to force obedi- 
ence. The result was a widespread 
dislike of school. 

Progressive education sought to 
change this by giving the pupil a 
respected place in the scheme of 
things. His opinions and wishes 


Dr. Caswell is president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. He has discussed the same sub- 
ject in greater detail in Crucial Prob- 
lems of Today’s Schools, available for 
$1 from Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
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merited consideration. The teacher 
should be a helper and a guide, 
not a dictator. This emphasis was 
supported by other forces in Amer- 
ican life, but progressive education 
brought it sharply into focus. 

It is not surprising that the con- 
sequent shift in educational prac- 
tice resulted in occasional extreme 
procedures. As teachers sought to 
follow this ideal, pupils sometimes 
got out of hand and failed to meas- 
ure up to their new responsibility. 
But they got out of hand in the old 
days too; many a teacher who tried 
to control thru corporal punish- 
ment was run out of school by the 
pupils. 

We hear a great deal today about 
the need for more rigorous control 
of children and youth. But, so far 
as I can determine, every bit of evi- 
dence that has built up in the be- 
havioral sciences over the years con- 
firms the soundness of respect for 
personality as a guide in dealing 
with people of all ages and kinds. 
I have seen no evidence that auto- 
cratical control over the behavior 
of others is a constructive approach 
to their education. Progressive edu- 
cation was right in this regard. But 
we need to discover even more effec- 
tive means than we now have of de- 
veloping in all pupils a sense of 
personal worth and responsibility. 


ANoruHeER basic concept underly- 
ing progressive education was be- 
lief that education, to be effective, 
must be an active, purposeful proc- 
ess which gives central importance 
to the needs of pupils. This came as 
a reaction to an education in which 
bodies of subjectmatter were organ- 
ized in logical sequences and learn- 
ing was largely memorizing. One 
writer in 1915 stated the prevailing 
view this way: 


“It [knowledge] is stored up in 
books, in courses of study, and in 
the minds of teachers and other 
learned folks. Schools exist to retail 
it to young people, to pass it on 
from the places where it is to the 
places where it is not. That it may 
be passed on easily, it must be pre- 
pared in little carefully molded 
cubes or accurately weighted doses. 
That is the work of textbook mak- 
ers and of manufacturers of meth- 
ods. 

“Teaching, according to this 
view, consists in seeing to it that 
the learner takes the proper num- 
ber of pellets of knowledge each 
day, and the object of recitation 
and examinations is to find out 
whether or not he has done so.” 

In progressive education it was 
held that the child must come 
ahead of subjectmatter, that his 
present needs and interests are the 
well-springs of his education, that 
only as his purposes are recognized 
can learning be meaningful for 
him, and that only thru his own 
activity can he really learn. 

The progressive point of view 
was characterized by such  state- 
ments as “We learn to do by doing” 
and “We learn what we live and 
live what we learn.” 

There can be no doubt that these 
concepts of learning exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on classroom 
organization, school activities, and 
equipment. In 1896, at the begin- 
ning of the progressive movement, 
John Dewey made a futile search 
for classroom furniture suited to 
an active, varied program for chil- 
dren. He found only desks and seats 
that must be fastened to the floor 
in fixed rows. Today it is impos- 
sible to buy such seats. 

Thru the years it has become evi- 
dent that the conditions which fos- 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Here is an example of first-hand learning thru activity that is interesting and meaningful to the child. 


ter pupil interest are extremely 
subtle and hard to determine; it is 
equally clear, however, that unless 
a pupil feels concern for an under- 
taking and sees in it a chance to 
realize purposes which he considers 
worthwhile, he will gain little from 
it that will carry on productively in 
his later living. 

It has also become evident with 
the years that it is an extremely 
complex matter to guide pupils 
into learning experiences that are 
truly purposeful for them and 
which meet needs that they can 
recognize, 

Any educational planning must 
give appropriate recognition to 
subjectmatter as an essential instru- 
mentality for achieving purposes 
and providing a basis for future 
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growth. For teachers to give enough 
attention to subjectmatter and, at 
the same time, to meet the ideal of 
the progressive-education concept is 
not always easy. However, in spite 
of the difficulties involved, there is 
no reason to question the soundness 
of this second basic concept. 


A rnirp basic concept of progres- 
sive education was that the school 
should be concerned with the all- 
round development of pupils. Great 
emphasis was placed on developing 
the creative abilities of pupils. The 
arts were given a new position of 
prominence, and the curriculum 
was broadened. 

In later years problems of per- 
sonal adjustment received particu- 
lar attention. Efforts were made to 


help the pupil organize his learn- 
ings in relation to problems which 
he felt. Thus, subject boundaries 
were crossed and problems, proj- 
ects, and units became the organiz- 
ing centers of study. 

As progressive education devel- 
oped, there was a slow but obvious 
broadening of the concern of 
schools generally for various aspects 
of pupil growth. Other forces also 
stimulated this, notably a gradual 
shift in the role served by the home. 
Parents seemed not only ready, but 
often eager, for schools to assume 
increased responsibility for the 
guidance of their children’s devel- 
opment. 

This expansion of functions is 
one of the principal points about 
which current controversy tends to 
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center. Some of the most vocal crit- 
ics of modern education insist that 
the school] should return to its orig- 
inal function, intellectual develop- 
ment. These critics argue that in 
trying to provide for all phases of 
pupils’ development the school is 
doing none of its tasks well and is 
failing seriously in what should be 
its central purpose. 


Appralsac of this third basic con- 
cept of progressive education is 
more difficult. Evidence increases 
yearly of the soundness of the view 
that it is impossible to deal with 
one part of an individual at a time. 
In teaching reading, for example, 
difficulties in personal relations and 
emotional adjustments which to all 
outward appearances are not di- 
rectly related to reading often stand 
in the way of a pupil’s learning. 

Further, it is obvious that the in- 
tellect never functions alone. Emo- 
tions, physical status, attitudes—all 
phases of a person’s being enter 
into every situation to some extent. 
And so it seems poor counsel to 
urge schools to devote attention ex- 
clusively to intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Yet, there is here a real and dif- 
ficult problem. The plain fact is 
that the school, even with teachers 
of the greatest competence, simply 
cannot provide for the all-round 
development of children. It is one 
of the tragedies of our time that the 
American home has abdicated to so 
great an extent responsibility for 
the guidance of children. 

Consequently, while it seems to 
be indisputable that a child devel- 
ops as a whole and that he is in- 
volved as a complete personality 
in every situation, this does not 
necessarily mean that there should 
be no division of function among 
the institutions that provide for his 
care and nurture. 

If other institutions fail to do 
their part, schools must fill in the 
gaps the best they can. However, 
systematic exploration of areas of 
responsibility might provide a set- 
ting in which cooperative action 
between home, school, and com- 
munity could be made the basis for 
achieving appropriate regard for 
the whole child. Here we need a 
far more adequate solution than 
we have achieved in the past. 
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A FourTH broad concept in pro- 
gressive education is the belief that 
intrinsic motivation is essential to 
good learning. A pupil should read 
a book because he enjoys it or to 
secure information he wants, not to 
get a gold star after his name. 

This concept cut very deeply into 
traditional educational _ practice. 
Grading, report cards, prizes, com- 
petition, and many other motiva- 
ting devices widely used by teachers 
were seriously questioned. Instead, 
attention was forced on the prog- 
ress of each individual in relation 
to his own ability. 

I need not tell you how strong a 
reaction has risen to this line of de- 
velopment. One frequently used 
criticism is that competition is a 
normal feature of life and that the 
school had better prepare pupils to 
meet it. This is an interesting case 
of turning one concept supported 
by progressive education—namely, 
that pupils should have real life ex- 
periences—against another, which 
is that the school should use in- 
trinsic motivation. 

A second frequent criticism is 
that getting an education is a pretty 
trying process at best and that 
many phases can be achieved only 
thru the use of extraneous motives, 
such as grades, promotion, and 
avoidance of punishment—especial- 
ly with the immature. 

Evaluation of this fourth concept 
requires balanced consideration of 
two points. It seems clear to me 
that the best educational experi- 
ences are motivated intrinsically. 
One is more likely to remember the 
solution for a problem if he has a 
real need to solve it than if he mem- 
orizes it for an examination. 

However, intrinsic and extrinsic 
are relative terms. All motivation 
is mixed, and the achievement of 
intrinsic motives is likely to be a 
gradual process based on cultural 
expectations. Perhaps more than 
any other single factor it is directly 
related to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing, but it is also probably the most 
difficult of all the qualities of good 
teaching to achieve. If all extrinsic 
motivation were eliminated from 
schools and colleges, their programs 
would be completely demoralized. 


Tis brief review suggests a con- 
clusion which I believe would stand 


up under more extensive examina- 
tion: It is that many of the values 
sought by progressive education are 
highly desirable. They reflect to a 
considerable extent deep-running 
currents within the democratic tra- 
dition of our country. They should 
be preserved and extended. 

If this conclusion is justified, the 
question arises as to why a move- 
ment with so much good in it 
should be_so discredited. Possibly 
one factor is the extent to which the 
whole concept of progressive educa- 
tion became identified with certain 
extreme practices. Perhaps, also, 
the progressive-education move- 
ment failed to observe adequately 
one of its own tenets: the need for 
continuous revision of theory and 
practice in the light of new evid- 
ence. 

A broader influence, which un- 
doubtedly has had an important 
effect, is the general negative public 
attitude which has prevailed since 
the war toward all things of a lib- 
eral and progressive nature. 


Ir May be that the organized pro- 
gressive-education movement has 
seryed its day of usefulness. But 
even if this be true, it seems unfor- 
tunate that there has not been some 
logical outgrowth, some way to 
build more certainly on the expe- 
rience gained, some way of moving 
on to a new educational frontier. 
For education to go forward there 
must be those who are willing to 
venture out ahead of general prac- 
tice, exploring and charting the 
way. 

In the 1920s and 1930s progres- 
sive education contributed greatly 
to this need. It was the one move- 
ment that grappled with any suc- 
cess with overall reorganization of 
the curriculum. It served as a con- 
stant stimulus to discussion of ed- 
ucational issues and trial of new 
practices. Whether you were pro or 
con, you gained an understanding 
because of this exchange. 

Today there is no comparable 
frontier in education, no source to 
prod and question existing practice 
in the same way and to offer broad- 
scale alternatives. We are the poor- 
er for it. In education there needs 
to be constant challenge, bold 
thinking, critical study, pointed dis- 
cussion, and trying out of new ideas. 
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What's the Shooting All About? — 


Most of the disagreements between the “academic 
scholars” and the ‘‘professional educators” are the 
result of misunderstanding, says 


N THE subject of teacher educa- 

tion, a cold war is being waged 
in many places between the so- 
called “academic scholars” and the 
so-called “professional educators.” 
I use these terms, not because they 
have any inherent validity, but be- 
cause they are widely used and 
hence will be understood. 


y% It is my belief and experience 


that most of the disagreements be- 
tween the two groups are the result 
of misunderstanding rather than of 
deep-seated disagreement on mat- 
ters of principle. In a few cases, 
emotional clashes of personality 
have been added to the misunder- 
standing, and the combination has 
resulted in bitter conflict. 


Accorp1nc to a few of my friends 
among the professional educators, 
the typical academic scholar is a 
man greatly to be feared by those 
who are involved in planning pro- 
grams of education for teachers or 
for public schools. From their point 
of view, he is concerned primarily 
with a narrow field of subjectmatter 
which is his specialty. 


Y Not only is he unaware of the 


changes which have taken place in 
the population of our schools dur- 
ing the past generation, but he 
blithely ignores significant changes 
in our society which have serious 
implications for our schools. 


v He believes that the only func- 


tion of the schools is training the 
intellect, that the school program 
should be designed to educate lead- 


Dr. Cartwright is professor and chair- 
man, Department of Education, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 
He is also second vicepresident of the 
National Council for Social Studies 
and was f a member of the 
Planning Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education. Both or- 
ganizations are NEA departments. 
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ers, but that this can be achieved 
only by rigorous training in blind 
followership. He has no concepts 
of human development or of learn- 
ing theory. He has no interest in 
any kind of practical education. 
He believes in teaching subjects, 
not children. He has a holier-than- 
thou attitude toward professional 
educators which makes it impos- 
sible to cooperate with him. 

To sum up, he is woefully igno- 
rant concerning matters of public 
education. And, what is worse, he 
has no inclination to learn any- 
thing about it except its faults. 


Accorp1nc to a few of my friends 


among the academic scholars, the 
typical professional educator is a 
man greatly to be feared by those 
who believe in the importance of 
knowledge and logical thinking. 
They say he has no depth of knowl- 
edge in any area and, therefore, 
ascribes no importance to such 
knowledge. As a result, he is en- 
deavoring to establish school pro- 
grams designed only to provide a 
secure and cheerful atmosphere in 
which children’s personalities may 
develop. 

He is so concerned with caring 
for “all the children of all the peo- 
ple” that he ignores the value of 
genuine, intellectual education. His 
so-called research is a fraud and 
does not really deal with the im- 
provement of instruction. In fact, 
he is opposed to intellectual educa- 
tion. He believes in teaching chil- 
dren, not subjects. He has a holier- 
than-thou attitude toward academ- 
ic scholars which makes it impos- 
sible to cooperate with him. To 
sum up, he is plain ignorant. 


IF E:THER of these descriptions is 


correct, the only solution to the 
cold war in educational circles will 
be to turn it into a hot war so as 
to determine the victor. If I be-. 
lieved that either description were 
correct, I would be constrained to 
give up my chosen field of endeavor 
and become a hermit. 

But it has been my experience 
that neither description can be ap- 
plied to the rank and file of the 
group concerned. I believe, there- 
fore, that a great deal can be done 
to lessen the tension and to bring 
about an end to the cold war if all 
of us will live up to the beliefs 
which we claim to have. 


In THE first place, we can try to 
arrive at judgments on the basis of 
understanding. If we, as academic 
scholars, will apply to the under- 
standing of professional education 
the same principles which we apply 
to arriving at understanding in our 
own fields of knowledge, we will 
find there is much that is good in 
professional education. 

Professional education, properly 
considered, is an ally of scholarship. 
It seeks to apply the principles and 
results of scholarship to the im- 
provement of our culture thru the 
enlightenment of youth. 

Moreover, many educators are 
products of sound, scholarly educa- 
tion in traditional academic disci- 
plines. Many have as their special 
fields of interest areas of knowledge 
which are proper fields for scholarly 
inquiry. Much of their research is 
devoted to the improvement of in- 
struction in the traditional subjects 
and skills; some of it has resulted in 
a considerable improvement in such 
instruction. 

Professional educators do not 
make the policy for our schools; 
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that is determined by lay represen- 
tatives of the people. 

Professional educators do not 
give, and do not want to give, all 
the courses for teachers. They be- 
lieve in both general and special- 
ized academic education. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such courses constitute 
the large majority of the formal ed- 
ucation courses of almost all teach- 
ers. And methodology usually makes 
up only a minority of the profes- 
sional courses. 

Most professional educators be- 
lieve in teaching people thru sub- 
jectmatter. Their principal concern 
is the education of people. Because 
their main activity is teaching 
teachers, they want to help make 
the best program that is possible 
for the education of teachers. 

Professional educators are usual- 
ly open to constructive criticism, 
and they are usually reasonable if 
the approach is friendly rather than 
belligerent. 


Ir we, as professional educators, 
will apply to the understanding of 
academic scholarship the same prin- 
ciples which we apply to arriving 
at understanding in our own fields 
of knowledge, we will find that 
there is much that is good in aca- 
demic scholarship. Scholarship is 
indispensable to sound education. 
It is our only means of gaining true 
knowledge about our society and 
about effective ways for preserving 
and improving it. 

Moreover, many scholars are good 
teachers, concerned about improv- 
ing their teaching. Most scholars 
are interested in public education. 
Many of them have taught school, 
served on_ schoolboards, _partici- 
pated in professional conferences, 
written textbooks, or demonstrated 
their interest in other ways. Some 
of them know a great deal about 
public education; many would like 
to know more than they do. 

Many scholars recognize that 
some professional education has 
real value for teachers. They see 
that teachers can get help from the 
study of human development and 
the psychology of learning, the his- 
tory and organization of schools, 
and desirable methods and materi- 
als of instruction. Some scholars 
even seek help for themselves from 
these areas of knowledge. 
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Most scholars believe in teaching 
people as well as subjectmatter. 
Their principal concern is the edu- 
cation of people. Insofar, as they 
teach teachers, they want to give 
them the best education possible. 

Academic scholars usually wel- 
come constructive criticism and are 
usually reasonable if the approach 
is friendly rather than belligerent. 


Ir one avenue toward the termi- 
nation of the cold war is to seek 
honest understanding of each oth- 
er’s viewpoints, it is equally neces- 
sary that members of both groups 
try to live up to their own ideals. 

If the professional educators be- 
lieve in the value of knowledge and 
the utility of scholarship, let them 
show it by words and action. Let us 
have less talk of teaching children 
instead of subjects. Let us hear no 
more of “getting away from the 
facts.” 

The educators do not mean what 
is often understood by this phrase- 
ology. Why should they use it? If 
they believe we have much to learn 
from the past, let them use the 
word “traditional” as tho they rec- 
ognized that traditions often have 
value. 

If they believe in the importance 
of academic education, let them 
take the lead in urging such educa- 
tion upon teachers. Let them not 
arrogate to themselves alone the 
title of “teachers of teachers.” 

If they believe that professional 
education has real value for teach- 
ers but do not want to “take over” 
the curriculum, let them exercise 
restraint in the proliferation of pro- 
fessional courses. And let them ex- 
amine their professional program 
with care to see that there is no 
needless duplication of content. 

If they really want the coopera- 
tion of scholars in planning pro- 
grams of education for teachers, let 
them seek such cooperation sincere- 
ly in a manner calculated to win it. 


Ir THE academic scholars believe 
in the importance of educating all 
the educable for social, economic, 
and political, as well as intellectual 
efficiency, let them show this by 
words and actions. If they believe 
that professional education, even 
within limits, has value for the 
teacher, let them make no snide re- 


marks about professional courses as 
a whole. Let them not alienate pro- 
spective teachers from the profes- 
sion even before they have come in 
contact with it. 

If the scholars believe in the pub- 
lic schools and want to know more 
about them so that they can help in 
school improvement, let them make 
it known that they seek such knowl- 
edge. Let them visit schools and 
talk with teachers, administrators, 
and their own colleagues who are 
in constant touch with the schools. 
Let them read some of the works 
about schools written by those 
whose study and experience justi- 
fied the writing, and let them not 
assume that all professional writing 
is mediocre. 

If they really want the coopera- 
tion of professional educators in 
planning programs of education for 
teachers, let them seek such cooper- 
ation in a manner calculated to 
achieve it. 


In sEEKING to understand and co- 
operate with one another, let us 
work in good faith. Let us be sin- 
cere in our words and deeds, and 
let us not impugn the motives of 
others. If my assumption that the 
conflict results more from misun- 
derstanding than from fundamen- 
tal disagreement on principle is 
correct, our problem can be re- 
solved. At least this can be true for 
most of us. 

Unfortunately, a considerable 
amount of damage has already been 
done by those on both sides who 
have seen fit to level vituperative 
charges and countercharges at the 
generality of the other group. The 
best ways to treat the bitterly bel-- 
ligerent members of either group 
will usually be for the other group 
to ignore them rather than retaliate 
in kind, and for their own group to 
seek quietly to prevent the growth 
of their influence. 

The real hope for the future of, 
teacher education is that the wiser 
leaders and the main body of pro- 
fessional educators and of academic 
scholars will realize that both 
groups have much to gain from co- 
operation in the elimination of 
ignorance and the establishment of 
intellectual and social enlighten- 
ment. These are the real goals of 


both groups. # + 
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ouTH’s well-worn argument 

“But, Mother, everybody does 
it” no longer reverberates in one of 
Philadelphia’s suburban areas. 

In this community, as in many 
another, parents and school author- 
ities had become concerned about 
some of the modern-day social prac- 
tices among young people. Particu- 
larly worrisome were the problems 
of unreasonably late hours, student 
misuse of automobiles, party crash- 
ing, and drinking. 


Tue Parents Council of Second- 
ary Schools, representing 17 pub- 
lic and private schools in suburban 
Philadelphia, decided to do some- 
thing about this situation in their 
community. 

As a first step, they sent out a 
questionnaire to parents and stu- 
dents of the member schools. The 
returns indicated that many parents 
were deeply concerned about their 
youngsters’ social activities and 
went along reluctantly with what 
they considered to be the unfortu- 
nate trend of the times. The survey 
clearly indicated that individual 
parents felt the need of fortification 
in their efforts to cope with the 
“everybody does it” technic. 

The student answers to the ques- 
tionnaire revealed that the boys 
and girls often took part in activi- 
ties of which they did not approve 


in order to be popular with or ac- 


Mrs. Milner is past president of the 
Parents Council of Secondary Schools 
of the Philadelphia Area and current 
chairman of public relations. Free 
copies of the council’s publication, We 
Can ee, can be obtained from the 
cou » Box 241, Jenkintown, Pa. 


cepted nage the group. “Tf standards 
were set up for the group,” they 
said, “it would not be so hard for 
us to say no.” 

Students expressed their opin- 
ions freely when the problems were 
threshed over in homeroom periods 
and guidance classes. They did not 
like party crashing. “How can we 
cope with the crashers,” they asked, 
“if our parents are not around to 
help us? It is often the crashers who 
bring the drinks.” 

Young people, they said, do not 
want parents underfoot at parties, 
but like to have them available to 
support them when necessary. They 
like a moderate degree of flexibility 
in regard to hours, but they wel- 
come standards to follow. 


Arter finding the lay of the land 
in this way, the Parents Council de- 
cided to work with the students in 
drawing up a set of principles that 
would serve as a yardstick of accep- 
table social behavior for young 
people. 

These principles the council pub- 
lished in a little booklet appropri- 
ately titled We Can Agree. The 
booklet, designed for home use, has 
separate versions for the junior and 
senior high-school age. Both list 
some general rules which apply to 
either age group, as: “Parents should 
know where, and with whom, their 
sons and daughters are spending 
their time while away from home.” 

Stating that the home should be 
the center of young people’s social 
activity, both editions of We Can 
Agree give some good pointers on 
how to keep a party well in hand. 


For example: “Parents and young 
people together should plan enter- 
tainment in advance. Boredom and 
confusion lead to undesirable re- 
sults. It is important that parents 
be at home and on call at all times 
when young people entertain... . 
‘Lights out’ has no place in a well 
ordered party.” 

Long, drawn-out parties after 
dances are discouraged. One hour 
is considered adequate for consum- 
ing refreshments and chatting after 
a dance. 

Trained instruction for driving 
is urged, and a set of sensible rules 
for both parents and young drivers 
is given. The booklet points out 
that riders have a share in the re- 
sponsibility for safe driving. “Dares 
and jeers from riders have been re- 
sponsible for more than one death,” 
it notes. 

In the matter of drinking, par- 
ents have a major responsibility, 
the booklet says. “No one has a 
right to serve alcoholic beverages 
to other people’s children. . 
Young people should not feel that 
it is a disgrace to decline an alco- 
holic drink.” 


Tue Parents Council has been 
encouraged by the results of this 
project. Since the booklet has been 
in use, a number of the member 
schools report a noticeable lessen- 
ing of unchaperoned parties and an 
increased respect for reasonable 
hours. Parents report that they 
have found it helpful; some say 
they use it constantly as a guide for 
the social activities of their young 


people. # # 
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Nn NovemBer 28, the White 


pre eee Conference on Educa- _ 


first ever called by a President on on 


the specific subject of our schoals:fornmes=— 


Some 2000 persons from many 
walks of life in the 53 states and {¢ 

ritories will discuss six subjectsgié 
lated to elementary and secoy 


complish? 2. In what ways 
organize our school systems 
efficiently and economically=—3 
What are our school building 
needs? 4. How can we get enough 
good teachers—and keep them? 5. 
How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? 6. How 
can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? 


A COMPREHENSIVE program of 
conferences on educational prob- 
lems in the 48 states, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the District of Columbia 
is preceding the historic White 
House Conference. These confer- 
ences have reflected a widespread 
concern for the U. S. schools. 

No one had the authority to re- 
quire hundreds of national organ- 
izations to further the program of 
local, state, and White House con- 
ferences. Yet the Presidential com- 
mittee’s files bulge with letters and 
publications which show these or- 
ganizations have stressed with their 
members the importance of pitch- 
ing in to help the schools. 

There has been no requirement 
that any state or territory call to- 
gether its citizens to discuss school 
needs. Yet the President’s program 
has received 100% cooperation. 

Nor has there been any require- 
ment that state conference pro- 
grams be broadened into regional, 
county, and local conferences of citi- 
zens and professional educators. 
But that has happened across the 
nation. More than 3500 communi- 
ties have planned conferences on 
education. Some states are holding 
two state conferences—one to high- 
light problems, the other to con- 


*Other White House conferences 
dealing with education have been held 
in the past—the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education in 1944, 
for example—but they have been more 
specialized or on a more limited scale. 

- —The Editors. 
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sider recommendations for solution. 
States have conducted their pro- 
grams as they have chosen. Thirty- 
dete used the White House Con- 
ference agenda without change; 13 
others used most of the six subjects. 

Surely nothing could give educa- 
tors a greater feeling of satisfaction 
that their work is vital to the Amer- 
ican people than this willingness 
of the people themselves to work 
for their schools. 


A review of the efforts and plan- 
ning involved in the program in- 
dicates that educators and laymen 
have worked together toward a 
common goal—better schools. Both 
deserve to be commended for their 
efforts. And I believe anyone writ- 
ing about the program would be 
remiss in his duties and obligations 
if he did not stress and praise the 
key role played by educators. 

President Eisenhower appointed 
a 34-member committee for the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation under the chairmanship of 
Neil McElroy, president, Procter 
and Gamble Co:, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Finis Engleman, Connecticut com- 
missioner of education, was ap- 
pointed vice-chairman. President 
Eisenhower is serving as honorary 
chairman. The honorary vice-chair- 
men are Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and S. M. Brownell, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Eleven of the 34 committee mem- 


Mr. Pace is director of the Commit- 
tee for the White House Conference 
on Education. 


bers are professional educators. 
They range from college president 
to classroom teacher. The list in- 
cludes Dr. Engleman, John A. 


oo aren president, Michigan State 


College; Henry H. Hill, president, 
pegrge Peabody College for 
acs Nashville; James R. Kil- 


bey, president, papaearereatets 


oneck, N. Y.; Msgr. William 
PM anus, assistant director, De- 
“nt of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C.; James F. Red- 
mond, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans; Martha Shull,- high- 
school teacher, Portland, Oregon, 
and NEA first vice-president; Frank 
H. Sparks, president, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind.; H. 
Grant Vest, state commissioner of 
education, Denver; and Mayme 
E. Williams, teacher and president, 
National Congress of Colored Par- 
ents and Teachers, Miami. 

This list is merely indicative of 
the number and caliber of educa- 
tors participating in the conference 
program. Others include consult- 
ants to the subcommittee on the six 
main areas of study: Francis Kep- 
pel, dean, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard; Ray Maul and 
Howard Dawson of NEA; William 
Flesher, Ohio State University; 
Edgar L. Morphet, University of 
California at Berkeley; Morris S. 
Wallace, Texas Technological In- 
stitute; and Paul Misner, superin- 
tendent, Glencoe, IIl. 


In the beginning, the committee 
set three tasks for itself: to give 
assistance to the states, when in- 
vited, in planning and conducting 
state conferences; to plan and con- 
duct the White House Conference; 
and to report to the President on 
“significant and pressing problems 
in the field of education.” 

This report will consider three 
phases of the conference program: 
the results of the committee's 
studies into the six main areas of 
school problems scheduled for the 
agenda of the national meeting; .the 
findings of the state conferences on 
education as reported by the states; 
and the results of the White House 
Conference November 28 to Decem- 
ber 1 at Washington, D. C. 
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Of the 2000 persons expected at 
the conference, 1400 will be invited 
from the states. The states choose 
their own participants. However, 
the Presidential committee has rec- 
ommended that they be selected 
on the basis of two lay citizens to 
every educator, and that they be 
selected with an eye to a wide range 
of racial, religious, economic, social, 
and political backgrounds. 

Three hundred participants will 
come from national organizations 
which have cooperated with the 
President’s program at the national, 
state, and local levels. One-third of 
these organizations are educational 
groups. The remaining partici- 
pants will be members of Congress 
with legislative interests and respon- 
sibilities in the field of education, 
foreign observers, and others select- 
ed by the committee. 

There will be no more than 10 to 
11 persons at each of 200 tables. 
This procedure was adopted to pro- 
vide a maximum opportunity for 
each person to say what is upper- 
most in his mind. The plan is for 
a working conference searching for 
a consensus on important educa- 
tional subjects, not a voting conven- 
tion where many listen to a few. 

The conferees will make their re- 
ports thru their table chairmen. 
Except for the chairman of the first 
discussion subject, participants at 
each table will select their own 
leaders. The first subject discus- 
sions will be led by appointed 
chairmen so that they can be 
briefed thoroly in respect to their 
duties. They, in turn, will pass 
along this briefing to those who 
follow for other topics. 


From this program, I feel that a 
new era of cooperative effort to 
solve our school problems may well 
develop. The White House Confer- 
ence program is not a cure-all, nor 
can it perform an educational mir- 
acle. Nevertheless, it may provide 
a method of working for better 
schools for many years to come. 

President Eisenhower has de- 
scribed the purpose of the confer- 
ence as “unparalleled in history.” I 
believe it has succeeded in arousing 
this nation to a pitch of determina- 
tion to solve their school problems 
as never before in our educational 


history. ## 
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HIs is a true story about a pupil 
f yretece Emily. I first saw her as 
she warily entered our first-grade 
classroom, a shy, bony little mite 
with large round eyes that looked 
out fearfully at a world she felt to 
be unfriendly. 

Emily was one of our repeaters. 
She had been a first-grader last year 
with another teacher. Her record 
card revealed other interesting de- 
tails. Emily did not read. In fact, 
she did not even talk. She simply 
wouldn’t reply to the teacher and 
took no part in any classroom 
activities. 

On that first day of school there 
was little time to ponder how I 
could help Emily with her tremen- 
dous troubles. At play time I did 
manage to stand beside her and 
hold her hand as we all played a 
gay circle game. There was no 
response from Emily, however, and 
her little hand in mine was like a 
captive bird. 

Days went by, and the other boys 
and girls began to relax and enjoy 
their school experiences. A new 
easel had been set up, and by taking 
turns, the children could all enjoy 
a painting session. Each child had 
donned his plastic apron and 
swished the paint into whatever 
fantastic shape his eager young 
mind directed. All but Emily! 

At the slightest hint that she 
might paint too, she shook her head 
and her face remained expression- 
less. With a friendly pat I would 
whisper, “Emily, you will tell me 
when you want to paint, won't 
you?” Her eyes would grow larger, 
but there was no other response. 

Almost in despair, I began to feel 
that here indeed was a case for the 
school psychologist. 

Then one morning I sensed from 
Emily’s manner that there was 


Miss Land is a first-grade teacher at 
Mary Lynn School in Tucson, Arizona. 


R. LAND 


something she wanted me to know. 
When the other children left the 
circle, I took her hand and looked 
questioningly at her. “Paint!’’ said 
Emily, “I paint!” I’ve never heard 
more soul-satisfying words! 

Quickly I led her to the big up- 
right easel. Helping her slip into a 
little apron, I breathed a prayer 
that she would have fun. 

The suspense I felt the next few 
minutes was keen, as I stole fleeting 
looks at Emily, half-concealed by 
the easel. 

She spent several shy, awkward 
minutes “feeling” the brush, and 
dipping into the paints. It seemed 
an endless time before I could 
see what I'd hoped for—Emily 
unafraid! She was completely 
absorbed and swept away by this 
new experience. 

For a long 10 minutes I moved 
about my other duties, then I felt 
a tug at my sleeve. “See,” Emily 
said, and she led me to the easel. 

I looked at the painting and then 
at Emily. “Why Emily, it’s simply 
beautiful!” I exclaimed as I smiled 
down at her. With a joyous nod of 
her head, Emily responded, her 
eyes glowing and a smile spreading 
over her face. 

“It’s a flower,” she said. “I made 
it!” With a sigh of relief as if it was 
almost too much for her to believe, 
she repeated, “I made it!” 

Then it was time for recess, and 
a game of ‘““Three Deep” began. As 
always, Emily was in our circle. 
When the runner stopped in front 
of her partner, it was Emily’s turn 
to run. But she had never yet of- 
fered to play! Could it be? Yes, it 
had happened! With a toss of her 
head, she glanced up at me and ran! 

I knew then that Emily’s frozen 
shell of fear had begun to melt. 
From that day on, she started to do 
and to learn—slowly, but surely and 


happily. # # 
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o Turspay’s visiting day. Maybe 
it was thought up by the ad- 
ministration or the PTA, or maybe 
you were in on the planning. But 
in any event, at this stage, you are 
the victim. You haven't slept well 
for a night or two, and you have 
symptoms of high blood pressure or 
perhaps stomach ulcers. Why? Vis- 
iting day shouldn’t throw you into 
such a state of jitters. 

Remember last week when you 
went to see the architect about your 
new house? How much you ad- 
mired him! He greeted you, look- 
ing very professional in his pin- 
striped suit and a tie that wasn’t 
Christmas. 

This was the expert, and you 
were impressed. He knew his field, 
and you didn’t. He had put in sev- 
eral long years learning how to put 
your house together; his diploma 
was right there on the wall. 

And you? Come to think of it, 
you have put in four long years, 
too, and you have a diploma (rolled 
up in the bottom drawer some- 
where) . You’ve forgotten all about 
it, and you have also forgotten that 
in the classroom you are the expert. 


Tvespay is your day. Come what 
may, on that day you will be the 
expert. The visitors in the back of 
your room will not have the vagu- 
est idea how you manage to keep 
35 or 45-let’s stop there—young- 
sters in their seats. To them this is 
a feat of magic. 

These visitors would love to get 
in on a secret or two about teach- 
ing. It is nice to have something 


Mrs. Webber is an elementary-school 
teacher and librarian in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Her subject is especially 
appropriate as American Education 
Week nears. Note the AEW poster on 
our cover, and see page 512. 


(fairly brief) written down to hand 
them as they come in the door— 
some of the things you want the 
parents to note as they observe the 
way school is now conducted. 

Put a “Good morning” at the 
top and then add, “So glad you 
could come.” 

Then list the things you want the 
visitors to see in the room, such as 
the charts that list the children’s 
favorite songs and records, and the 
routine followed on a_ regular 
school day. Call attention to the 
science collection and the things 
creative in the room. Mention that 
the arithmetic taught will be used 
in daily living. Help them realize 
that the children and you live and 
work together in a democratic way. 

This page serves a double pur- 
pose. It makes your visitors feel wel- 
come and keeps you free to go 
about the task at hand. A smiling 
youngster at the door can give out 
the welcome pages while school 
keeps as usual. 


THe program, ‘of course, is not 
handed to the children cut and 
dried. They have been in on the 
planning. After all, these are their 
relatives who are coming to visit. 

Children are good cleaner-uppers. 
Turn them loose, and they will 
have the room shining in no time. 


Let them choose the pictures that 
are to be hung and help select other 
materials to be displayed. Some 
good evaluating can take place 
here. 

Too often we feel that on vis- 
itors’ day we must put on some- 
thing special. Remember the story 
about the hostess who decided on a 
new dessert for her guests only to 
realize too late that she should have 
stuck to her tried-and-true apple 
float? 

Nothing upsets a group of chil- 
dren like a whole day of the un- 
usual. Youngsters don’t let us down 
on purpose; most times we startle 
the unwanted behavior out of 
them. 

So if you really want to feel at 
ease with the visitors present, keep 
your day as near the regular routine 
as possible. Don’t put on a dram- 
atization, a creative dance, or a 
free-for-all science discussion if you 
and your children are not used to 
doing these things. 

Try new things, by all means, but 
try them for the first time when it 
won’t matter if the scenery col- 
lapses, or if Susie, as a woodland 
nymph, falls over her scarf. 


A coop way to get over visitor 
fright is to have visitors more often. 
Make this business of having visit- 
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GRACE CRAMER WEBBER 


ors a project of yours for the year. 

Perhaps there is a parent in the 
group who is talented in music, or 
a couple who take trips and like to 
show slides and talk about far-away 
places—most travelers do. Perhaps 
you have located a father interested 
in woodcraft or one who collects 
butterflies. There may be an artist 
in the crowd or just a dirt gardener 
who knows all about vegetables. 
These parents are wonderful re- 
source people, and also are visitors. 

The things parents do for a liv- 
ing are interesting too. Eyes really 
bug out when a father who is a 
policeman with a shiny badge, a 
real revolver, and a traffic whistle, 
comes for a visit. The grocery man, 
the fireman, the nurse, or the pilot 
can put a lot of zing into a com- 
munity unit when they walk in 
with their work clothes on. 

A “drop-in time” in the morning 
is an especially good idea. When 
you expect to have something in- 
teresting going on in the room, 
send notes home inviting the par- 
ents in for the first hour of school. 
Fathers can stop on their way to 
work if your school starts early, and 
we have found that they will if 
they feel welcome. The mothers 
who work can do the same, and oth- 
ers, perhaps, can drop in on their 
way to market. 
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This informal open-house idea is 
good in several ways: It helps build 
up stable public relations. It gets 
you over the visitor jitters. It will 
result in rather brief visits. Another 
advantage is that it gives the chil- 
dren additional chances to act as 
hosts. 


“Bur what about the visitor who 
drops in unexpectedly?” you ask. 

Yes, there are indeed such vis- 
itors, and it takes a little doing 
sometimes to make them satisfied. 
There is the overanxious parent 
who haunts your door with all sorts 
of fears about her child; the parent 
with a bone to pick about educa- 
tion in general and about you in 
particular, because you are so close- 
ly associated with it; the parent 
who is certain that Junior is a gen- 
ius and that you and the world are 
discriminating against him. 

It would take a volume to tell 
how to deal with all these. Briefly, 
we can only advise: Have a confer- 
ence with these parents, listen—and 
listen carefully—to their difficulties, 
and do the best you can to make 
their worries vanish. 

Then there is the superintendent 
or the board member who has a way 
of appearing when least expected. 
You can invite him to 15 plays, 
three science fairs, and four open 





houses and he fails to arrive, but 
you can count on his gracing the 
rear of your room some rainy Mon- 
day. The children are restless from 
too much TV or trip-taking over 
the week-end, the room is either 
too hot or too cold from being dor- 
mant two days, and this is the day’ 
you planned to gather up loose 
ends. 

“This is a real challenge,” we say 
to you with our fingers crossed. 
Then as we uncross them we add 
seriously, “You've had visitors be- 
fore; these are just more of the 
same. Pitch in and teach, and re- 
member you are the expert.” If you 
have any doubts about the latter 
point, just ask one of your onlook- 
ers if he would like to teach the 
“Bluebirds” their reading for the 
day. 


To Enp these thoughts on a pleas- 
ant note, let’s consider the tradi- 
tional visiting days. We don’t mean 
American Education Week, at the 
moment, tho that is a most impor- 
tant time for visiting. 

What we have in mind are 
days like Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington’s Birthday, and May 
Day, which seem to lend themselves 
especially well to the visiting cus- 
tom. The little pilgrims in their 
broad white collars, the pioneers in 
their motheaten coon-skin caps, the 
childish voices singing carols amid 
the clean aroma of Christmas greens 
bring teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren closer together. 

No matter how you do it, this 
business of having visitors is an im- 
portant part of teaching. It is the 
most effective means we have of let- 
ting our community know what we 
are doing, and no one else can do 
the job for us. + + 
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Junior High School 


CLIFFORD L. BUSH and MARVIN POWELL 


ILL’s parents convinced him that 
B he should carry on family tra- 
ditions by becoming an engineer. 
He was about to fail in his second 
year of engineering studies before 
test batteries and counseling inter- 
views revealed that he had little in- 
terest or ability in this direction 
and that his true inclination and 
abilities were in the literary field. 

There was still time for Bill to 
switch to an English major, but he 
was luckier than many. Recent re- 
search studies indicate that an amaz- 
ingly large percentage of people 
over 40 would choose an entirely 
different field of work if given the 
chance to start over. 


Since children and their parents 
start thinking quite early about 
what “Johnnie will do when he 
grows up,” we believe that voca- 
tional orientation should begin in 
the junior high school. At this level, 
students are old enough to become 
- acquainted with a large variety of 
employment possibilities, ranging 
from unskilled jobs to the highest 
professional positions. 

The material available to them 
should include job descriptions for 
various vocations, the prerequisites, 
the training required, and the pros- 
pects for success in terms of compe- 
tition and the future employment 
outlook. In case the student wishes 
to shift later on, he should know 
about other vocations related to his 
first choice. 

Schools can secure a wealth of job 
information. The NEA—thru its 
Future Teachers of America—fur- 
nishes information on teaching as 


Dr. Bush is associate professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the division of 
education, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. Dr. Powell is assistant pro- 
fessor of education and acting director, 
Vocational Counseling Center, Western 
Reserve University. 
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a career. Write to the FTA at NEA 
headquarters. Many industrial con- 
cerns print vocational materials in 
connection with their recruiting 
programs. All branches of the 
armed services publish vocational 
materials. Colleges and universities 
are a source of information about 
vocations. A number of govern- 
ment agencies publish bulletins 
and pamphlets. Many publications 
from these various sources can be 
obtained at little or no cost. 


Asout five occupations are cov- 
ered in each issue of the Career 
News, a bimonthly publication of 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. ($1.50 per 
year.) The duties, requirements, 
training, and job opportunities for 
each occupation are given, as well as 
where to look for a job and where 
to write for further information. 

The series of Careers Research 
Monographs (242 titles) published 
by The Institute for Research in 
Chicago, 537 S. Dearborn Street, 
covers each field in detail (e.g., it 
discusses the various careers in tele- 
vision, from the manufacture of TV 
sets to the production of plays) . 

Another good source is thes Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 

One of the best sources for infor- 
mation at minimum expense is the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This agency pre- 
pares pamphlets which discuss vari- 
ous types of employment in great 
detail. Facts on vocations of special 
interest to women can be obtained 
from the Women’s Bureau in the 
Labor Department. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. has further information 
on government publications in this 
area. 


Various books list a large num- 
ber of occupations and give brief 
descriptions of each. For example, 
the Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles, published by U. S. Department 
of Labor, lists hundreds of occupa- 
tions with their job descriptions. 

This book also has excellent cross- 
references which show relationships 
between occupations, altho it does 
not discuss the qualifications need- 
ed to enter any given field of work. 
Such details can be gathered from 
the previously mentioned pam- 
phlets or from other source books. 

A number of books have been 
written to help the individual 
whose job it is to interpret the voca- 
tional information available in 
pamphlets, charts, or booklets. One 
of the best is Carroll L. Shartle’s 
Occupational Information, Its De- 
velopment and Application (second 
edition), published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 


Brsiwwrs furnishing students with 
a variety of printed material, 
schools may well give attention to 
“career days.” These should cover a 
wide variety of occupations. It may 
be just as important to some stu- 
dents to hear an unskilled laborer 
discuss his work as for others to 
hear a doctor or an engineer. 

School-arranged tours thru indus- 
trial plants and business establish- 
ments are also valuable. Students 
should have a chance to discuss any 
field in which they are interested 
with someone working in that field. 


Stupents who have had _ voca- 
tional orientation in the junior 
high school and have thus formed 
an acquaintance with a cross-sec- 
tion of vocational choices will gain 
far more value from the counseling 
given in high -school than those 
without this helpful background. 
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AMONG 
THE 
FIRST 
TO 
VOLUNTEER 


A story of teachers’ 
community service 
after the 


Connecticut floods. 


HENRY A. SINGER 


ucH has been and will be writ- 

ten about the human forces 
that were pitted against nature in 
the Connecticut floods last August. 
No one segment of the citizenry was 
affected more than another. How- 
ever, the disaster struck so close to 
the opening of school and presented 
so many problems concerning our 
children that thoughts naturally 
turned to what happened to schools 
and teachers. 


This was the home of a teacher in Seymour, Connecticut. 


Largely because the schools were 
built on carefully selected sites, 
they suffered relatively little dam- 
age, according to William Flaharty, 
assistant state commissioner of edu- 
cation. Consequently, in badly rav- 
aged areas like Winsted, Putnam, 
Torrington, and Naugatuck, the 
schools were the only public build- 
ings that were available for com- 
munity services. For example, po- 
lice set up transmitters in the 
schools, and doctors used other 
rooms as centers for dispensing 
medical services. 


Teachers and other citizens worked side by side to clean up flood debris. 
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School-staff members, from super- 
intendent to custodians, performed 
miracles during the emergency. In 
Naugatuck, School Superintendent 
Raymond Foley spoke of the school 
personnel in glowing terms. Not 
only were they among the first to 
volunteer, but they undertook many 
of the unpleasant, menial jobs that 
others did not want, such as wash- 
ing dishes for the hundreds of 
homeless and displaced who were 
given meals in the flood-relief cen- 
ters. 

Teachers and custodians stood 
side by side with truck drivers, 
tailors, and factory workers shovel- 
ing debris and mud. One teaching 
couple, after working for 35 hours 
without a break, took two displaced 
persons home to house them during 
the emergency. 

Boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools thruout the state 
paid glowing tribute to their col- 
leagues and to school personnel, a 
number of whose homes were either 
wrecked or badly damaged. Water- 
bury Superintendent John Gilmar- 
tin summed it up this way: “In any 
emergency teachers have never 
failed [us]... . This flood was no 


exception.” #+# + 
Dr. Singer is director of public rela- 
tions for the Connecticut Education 
Association. 
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Your substitute— 


It’s partly up to you, says 


JAMES L. McMAHON 


AVE you ever returned to your 
H classes after a sick-leave absence 
to find the youngsters unsettled, be- 
hind schedule, confused? 

If so, you’ve probably bemoaned 
the situation as another example of 
the “substitute problem.” 

As a teacher, I’ve had my share 
of such experiences and have been 
as ready as the next one to pass it 
off as another of the unsolved prob- 
lems in teaching. 


Recent y I’ve seen this picture 
from where the substitute sits and, 
believe me, things look different! 
I’ve concluded that a substitute can 
be either a high-priced baby sitter 
or a real teacher and that you, the 
regular teacher, determine to some 
extent which course your substitute 
will take. 

Most substitutes, I am sure, are 
basically good teachers. At best, 
however, a _ substitute has two 


Mr. McMahon now teaches English and 
journalism at Coquille (Oregon) High 
School. His substitute teaching took 
place last year while he was working 
for his master’s degree and was on 
leave from Coquille High School. 
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strikes against him. It’s the regular 
teacher’s responsibility to save that 
third strike. 

To begin with, the “sub” is often 
called to fili in on subjects with 
which he is at the moment unfamil- 
iar. I am a social-studies teacher 
with an English teaching major; 
this year I have stood before classes 
in sixth-grade health, seventh- and 
eighth-grade math, ninth-grade 
algebra, general science, solid ge- 
ometry, physics, Spanish, home eco- 
nomics, music, and even girls’ phys- 
ical education. 

The key to the whole thing thus 
becomes obvious. The teacher must 
leave some plans for the substitute. 
If there has been no planning, the 
substitute can do little more than 
try to keep the students occupied 
and maintain discipline. 

My suggestion for such planning 
is to have always ready a related 
work project that coincides with 
the class unit. This would be espe- 
cially suitable for “one-day stands,” 
and if the regular teacher is to be 
absent for a longer time, it will 
give the substitute a chance to re- 


Putting Research to Work... 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of the sal- 
aries, work, and employment con- 
ditions provided for substitute 
teachers was issued by the NEA Re- 
search Division in February 1955. 
[See the March JournaL, page 149.] 
A number of letters received since 
then have indicated that classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
are going to give increased atten- 
tion to these forgotten members of 
the profession. 

One letter in particular warmed 
the hearts of the Research Division 
staff. In it, County Superintendent 
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James L. Creasy (Berkeley County, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia) out- 
lined the following plans for im- 
provement in the future: 

1. All substitute teachers will be 
invited to our teacher-training and 
county-wide meetings at the begin- 
ing of the term. 

2. A special meeting for substi- 
tute teachers only will be held, at 
which time several ideas in the Re- 
search Bulletin will be discussed 
with them. 

§. Substitute teachers will be 
asked to contribute practical ideas 


for improving their status and for 
making better use of their services 
in the classroom. 

4. Nearby Shepherd College will 
be requested to organize a work- 
shop program designed for substi- 
tute teachers, especially those of 
low certification. 

5. Regular teachers will be re- 
quested to give more mature 
thought to the help they can give 
their substitutes. They will also be 
asked to plan more comprehensive- 
ly for the substitute work program. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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TEACHER? 


view the subject before continuing 
with it. 

The related work project would 
vary according to the course being 
taught. In math, for example, it 
could be a review math exercise. 
In social studies it could be a map 
exercise or a news quiz. 


In apprTion to planning, there 
are several matters of organization 
that could ease the substitute’s day. 
For example, I have at times been 
called to school without the secre- 
tary’s knowledge. When I arrive she 
doesn’t expect me and cannot direct 
me to the proper classroom, so I 
must search the corridors and walk 
perhaps an extra 300 yards looking 
for the right room. 

When I get there I find the prin- 
cipal “holding the fort” for me. So 
I walk into a classroom filled with 
morguelike silence. (I have found 
that principals sometimes have that 
effect on classrooms.) With a bleak 
introduction and a few scanty in- 
structions the principal leaves, and 
all eyes are focused expectantly on 
me. The next minutes are critical, 
for this is the versatility test. 

Minimum requirements for pass- 
ing this test include knowledge of 
the regular teacher’s name and why 
he is absent. It’s amazing how often 
the substitute isn’t told even this 
much. Yet, most youngsters are sin- 
cerely interested in their teacher's 
welfare, and information on why he 
is absent would eliminate at least 
one “I don’t know” for the substi- 
tute. 


Ir THe teacher’s absence is an an- 
ticipated one, he can leave instruc- 
tions that would be more valuable 
than a plan book. If the absence is 
unexpected, as so many of them 
are, he should try to give these in- 
structions to the principal over the 
telephone. 
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The next suggestion comes from 
my experiences in meeting classes 
where no roll book or seating chart 
is in evidence. Many teachers con- 
sider a seating chart old-fashioned, 
but the principal wants the roll- 
call taken, and calling a strange 
roll can bring about more tittering 
and giggling than the latest TV 
comedy program. If the regular 
teacher prefers not to use a seating 
chart, he could designate a class 
chairman who would take a silent 
roll call for the substitute. 

Once when working without a 
seating chart, roll, or grade book, I 
asked the youngsters to sign a sheet 
of paper to show who was present 
that day. The first boy thought it 
would be cute to list the name of 
the character he was portraying in 
the class play then in production. 
The next fellow caught on, and so 
it went around the room. Amusing 
—but not to me at the time! 

Probably the greatest hurdle in 
substitute work is that of disci- 
pline. If the regular teacher only 
knew how his linen could show it- 
self to a substitute! I have been in 
some classrooms that take pride in 
running the substitute out of the 
school and in others where the 
youngsters are so helpful and well- 
behaved that I felt like their guest. 

All teachers know what the 
youngsters will try to get by with— 
things like answering roll for some- 
body else, walking out at the first 
bell, or leaving the room on any 
pretense. The regular teacher can 
help the substitute here by build- 
ing a sense of group responsibility, 
of good morale among the students. 
School spirit is one term for it. 


Now that I’m doing regular 
teaching again, I’m going to try 
hard to see that the person who 
substitutes for me will be a teacher, 
not a baby sitter. 

To make this possible, I plan 
to employ the related project, keep 
my seating chart up-to-date, men- 
tion the matters of organization to 
my principal, leave written instruc- 
tions, appoint a class chairman, and 
make sure the substitute knows for 
whom he is filling in and why. Fi- 
nally, I will try to build a high 
sense of morale among my students 
so the substitute will not have a 
discipline problem. + + 


A Substitute Suggests 


EveryTHING was moving with 
smooth precision in Room 229 
when a lad in the front row said, 
“How is it you substitute teachers 
know exactly what to do?” I smiled 
at him, for tho I was a substitute 
who had never been in that room 
before, I did know just what to do. 

At the West Chester (Pennsyl- 
vania) Joint High School, substi- 
tute teaching is different from that 
in some schools. On the occasion 
mentioned above, for example, the 
principal had called me the even- 
ing before, thus giving me a little 
time for personal preparation. At 
the school office, I found a note 
from the absent teacher with the 
names of two pupils in each class 
who would help with procedures 
and supplies. 

On my desk were a seating chart 
and a plan book showing the work 
to be done that day, what had been 
done in recent weeks, and an out- 
line of future plans. On the bul- 
letinboard was the schedule of each 
homeroom pupil and also the bell 
schedule. 

On occasions when the teacher's 
absence was known in advance, I 
was called for a conference with 
that teacher. West Chester is the 
only school I have found in 20 years 
of substituting where such confer- 
ences were arranged. Yet, this is 
obviously a_ profitable practice, 
since the teacher can in a few words 
give the substitute an invaluable 
fill-in on the work and the students. 

Pupil cooperation is unusually 
good in this school; one is aware 
that the regular teachers take pains 
to build up respect for substitutes. 

In addition to these helpful prac- 
tices, I recommend that substitutes 
be invited to a first-of-the-year fac- 
ulty meeting. I would suggest sup- 
plying substitutes with textbooks 
too worn for class use and the 
course-of-study outlines. The prin- 
cipal and the guidance counselor 
could give helpful advice with re- 
gard to the pupils and how best to 
deal with disciplinary problems. 

I believe that such a meeting 
would pay dividends in terms of 
the improved performance of sub- 
stitute teachers. 

—EDITH J. WEBSTER, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ANNY and Roger and Mike are 
hard at work in the section 
of their nursery-school classroom 
which the children call the kitchen. 
This is the spot where children do 
not have to worry about spilling 
water or gooey concoctions on the 
floor. The green and white lino- 
leum shines again when it is 
scrubbed by enthusiastic three- and 
four-year-olds, who more often than 
not take off their shoes and stock- 
ings and put on special scrubbing 
clothes so they can really put them- 
selves as completely into scrubbing 
as they do into other activities. 
Today the boys are cooks. Roger 
has placed the orange-juice squeezer 
on the edge of the window sill and 
is ever so carefully holding a soft 
blue plastic ice-cube tray under the 
squeezer’s spout. Mike is pouring 
cold water into the top of the 
squeezer from a_ whistling tea- 
kettle. Danny stands by the “oven” 
ready to do his part the minute the 
blue tray is set for cooking. When 
the tray is only partly filled, there 
is a pause as Mike goes back to the 
bathroom to fill his kettle again. 
It takes a lot of water to do this 
complicated kind of cooking! 
Finally the last little section of 
the tray is filled, Roger carries it to 
the “stove,” and with a flourish 
Danny puts it in the oven. 


W no is to say where the boys got 
the idea of rigging up the orange- 
juice squeezer and teakettle for fill- 
ing their ice-cube tray with water 
or what prompted them to select 
the ice-cube tray as the just right 
dish for cooking? Who is even to say 
what they are cooking or how it 
will taste when they sit down at the 
red table to enjoy it? 

But Mike and Roger and Danny 
are living creatively. They are en- 
joying the right that all human 
beings might enjoy if given the op- 
portunity—the right to take what is 
found in environment and to make 
something new of it, something 
which hasn't been made in this ex- 
act way before, something more in 
line with the needs of these par- 
ticular human beings. 


Mrs. Brogan is a member of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Child Education 
Foundation, New York. She teaches an 
ungraded primary class in addition to 
giving teacher-education courses at the 
foundation. 
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Living Creatively 


in the elementary 


classroom 


PEGGY BROGAN 


This does not mean that these 
boys will be doing something “dif- 
ferent” because they are “creative.” 
It does not even mean that they 
think of themselves as doing things 
which are different. They are learn- 
ing to expect not only the kind of 
routine tasks that become easy thru 
familiarity, but also the kind 
of problem where a person stretches 
his mind as far as possible in using 
what he can find or make to solve 
that problem satisfactorily. 

Above all, it does not mean that 
the creative living which seems to 
come so naturally to these boys has 
not been influenced by their school. 
It is easy to fail to observe what 
goes into the school setting where 
children seem to “just live.” But 
what would the right of these boys 
“to take what is found in environ- 
ment and make something new of 
it” mean if there were nothing in 
their environment to capture their 
imagination? What would happen 
to this human right if in their en- 
vironment were rules and restric- 
tions about learning everything 
just as it is found, making things 
just like the teacher’s pattern, us- 
ing things only in the way they 
were intended to be used? 

When childreg are just living, 
and the living is creative, some- 
where there has been sensitive and 
deliberate adult planning to make 
such living available for the chil- 
dren’s selection. 


Wihru second-grader Patsy it’s an 
idea for a club that comes to her 
during quiet work time. With much 
care she prints her notices to dis- 
tribute to the children: 

“The Club of Partners is a club 
for children who want to do things 


together and play together. Then 
you have to be put into the club by 
me and you have to have a member- 
ship card from me.” 

Certainly there is nothing unique 
about Patsy’s idea in general. Clubs 
frequently have membership cards 
and a “head” of some kind. Who 
but Patsy, tho, would have thought 
of a club of partners rather than 
just a club of individuals? 

Were it not for her close friend- 
ship with Ingrid, Patsy might not 
have thought of The Club of Part- 
ners at all, and her interest in it 
will change with her living. To 
make The Club of Partners into 
something that Patsy would use 
later in life or that other children 
could be given when they reach 
Patsy's “stage” in growth would be 
to rob living of its creativity. For 
regardless of the commonality in 
human living there is also the 
uniqueness. No one will ever reach 
the exact “stage” in growing where 
Patsy was when her very best feel- 
ing-thinking-doing came up with 
The Club of Partners. 

How nice that when Patsy 
reached it she was in a classroom 
where quiet work time could be 
used by the children to solve prob- 
lems important to them. How nice 
that paper and pencils and adult 
help were available right when 
Patsy needed them. 


Wirx Johnny it’s a poem written 
carefully into his fourth-grade note- 
book: 

“Nothing is left but God. 

The fairy is your mother, 

Santa Claus is your father, 

And Hopalong Cassidy is a man, 

Bill Boyd, who married three 
women.” 
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Other children believe in and 
then find out about the fairy and 
Santa Claus and perhaps even 
Hoppy. But who except Johnny 
would sense in this particular way 
these somewhat common factors in 
today’s living? 

And what was it, we might ask, 
in Johnny’s classroom which en- 
couraged him to organize his ex- 
periences with loneliness and put 
them into these words? What made 
him spend time and effort and feel 
satisfaction with his five lines, 
when Charlie sitting right across 


the aisle wrote five pages about fish- 
ing? 

Why wasn’t Johnny. concerned 
with saying things in writing the 
way his teacher wanted them said 
or the way the other children were 
saying them? What had gone into 
Johnny's language-arts program to 
help him know that human beings 
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have language as a way of inviting 
others to tune in on their living? 


Whrtn a group of fourth-graders, 
it’s defining free-time. Starting with 
a stated belief that “free time is a 
time when you can do anything 
you want to do,” the children grad- 
ually abandon this generality and 
begin to live creatively during free 
time—begin to structure in terms of 
the reality as seen and felt by them. 

“We just can’t buy Good Hu- 
mors during free time,” was the first 
announcement during a class meet- 


ing. When their teacher asked why 
this particular rule, the children ex- 
plained, “Well—when ladies go by 
the playground and see us eating 
ice cream during school time, they 
say we don’t have a very good 
school. First thing you know we'll 
be losing free time.” A later rule, 
“We have to choose fair teams 


when we play games,” also had an 
explanation. “Children on the bad 
team just don’t take any interest, 
and pretty soon things go to pieces.” 

There is nothing unique about 
the problem faced by these children 
—the problem of realistically pro- 
viding for the freedom-responsibil- 
ity relationship in living. Unique- 
ness lay in how it was felt by them 
and understood by them and solved 
by them in terms of their living. 
These children lived creatively be- 
cause they were not forced to choose 
either a solution from the past or 


something entirely unrelated to 
what had gone before. 

The nondirective approach is a 
fruitful one in developing creativity 
in young people. And in helping 
children to enjoy and share the 
uniqueness of their individual 
worlds, teachers too are helped to 
live creatively. #+ + 
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WELL-KNOWN book, a reservoir 
A of human experience, contains 
a paradox: “Eyes have they, but 
they see not; .. . ears, but they hear 
not.” For thousands of children 
these phrases are true in the sense 
that the children are being deprived 
of a modern program of audio-vis- 
ual education. The “windows of 
their minds” get little benefit from 
the stimulating learning experi- 
ences which discovery and invention 
have brought about. : 

While many school systems and 
some types of audio-visual instruc- 
tion have moved ahead in the past 
decade, critical gaps and unmet 
needs continue to exist. These con- 
clusions, and others, are to be found 
in the October 1955 Research Bul- 
letin, “Audio-Visual Education in 
Urban School Districts, 1953-54.” 

Some of the highlights of this 
study can be told under five main 
topics: (1) administration of au- 
dio-visual education, (2) the tools, 
(3) the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials, (4) financial support, and 


(5) an evaluation of progress. 


Administration 


All school districts of 500,000 
population and over (Group I dis- 
tricts) have departments of audio- 
visual education, as do 84% of 
Group II districts (100,000-500,000 
population). Progress toward de- 
partmentalization is shown in Fig- 
ure I with data from a similar sur- 
vey by the Research Division in 
1946. 

Of 1310 urban school districts in 
1954, 27% had formal departments 
of audio-visual education. Of 1037 
urban school systems in 1946, only 
16% had formal departments. Most 
of this progress toward departmen- 
talization was achieved in districts 
of 10,000 population and above. 

Time for the job—During these 
recent eight years directors of au- 
dio-visual education appear to have 


Dr. Hornbostel is an assistant director 
of the NEA Research Division. 
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gained more time for their work. 
About 16% moved out of the half- 
time category into either three- 
fourths time or full time. Thus in 
1946, just 38°% of the directors were 
full time. In 1954, this proportion 
had increased to 49%. 

Help for the director—Only in 
Group I and Group II districts do 
the directors of audio-visual educa- 
tion have any appreciable amount 
of help. In 1954, the average staff 
in Group I districts was 14, not 
counting the director. Four were 
professional, five were technical, 
and five were stenographic and 
clerical. 

In Group II districts the average 
staff was four, again not counting 
the director. One was professional, 
one was technical, and two were 
stenographic and clerical. 

Coordination—The degree of cen- 
tralization of the audio-visual pro- 
gram made up a third classification 
of the districts for analyzing the 
data. Of all urban school districts, 
27% had central coordination with 
formal departments as already dis- 
cussed, 51% had central coordina- 
tion but were not formally depart- 
mentalized, and 22%, were without 
central coordination. 

How satisfactory?—O ne evalua- 
tive question was included in most 
of the major sections of the survey. 
On administration just over half, 
52%, of the audio-visual authorities 
said that administrative arrange- 
ments were satisfactory. 

The 48% who were not satisfied 
offered suggestions for changes. Of 
the two classes of districts with cen- 
trally coordinated programs, the 
chief recommendation was for more 
time for the director. The most fre- 
quent recommendation from dis- 
tricts without central coordination 
was the setting up of departments. 


The Tools 
In audio-visual education the 
main tools are adequate physical 
facilities (particularly classrooms 





VICTOR O. HORNBOSTEL 


that are adaptable to using audio- 
visual materials), equipment, and 
materials. 

Suitability of classrooms—The 
person responsible for audio-visual 
education in each school district 
was asked to rate classroom adapt- 
ability on a three-degree scale based 
on such considerations as room 
darkening, electrical outlets, and 
acoustics. Of their elementary- 
school classrooms, the authorities 
said that only 25% were well 
adapted, 41% were poorly adapted, 
and 34% were not adapted. 

Of their secondary-school class- 
rooms, the authorities said 26% 
were well adapted, 37% were poor- 
ly adapted, and 37% were not 
adapted. Clearly, the lack of suit- 
able classrooms appears to be a 
major headache of audio-visual 
education. 

Equipment available—On equip- 
ment, altho the survey covered 
more, only sound motion-picture 
projectors and slide and filmstrip 
projectors are discussed here. The 
basis for comparison was the num- 
ber of machines per 10,000 students 
enrolled. 

Thus, the number of Il6mm 
sound motion-picture projectors in- 
creased nearly two and one-half 
times from 1946 to 1954, and the 
number of slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors almost tripled. 

Materials available—In the area 
of audio-visual materials, about 
three-fourths of the sound films 
available in school districts were 
rented. But renting was relatively 
unimportant for other types of ma- 
terials. 

The major finding concerning 
materials was their greatly in- 
creased numbers. For every sound- 
film title available in school dis- 
tricts in 1946, there were more than 
three in 1954. Tor every filmstrip 
title available in 1946, there were 
four in 1954. Altho this article 
covers only the two items, 14 were 
part of the full survey. 
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How satisfactory?—The evalua- 
tive question on physical facilities, 
equipment, and materials consisted 
of three possible ratings. Of 1291 
replies, 28% rated their situations 
above average; 46% average; and 
26%, below average. 

Better adapted classrooms was 
the main want of those who gave 
below-average ratings. 


The Use of Materials 


Wise use of audio-visual mate- 
rials depends upon the competence 
of the user. Competence in turn 
comes from experience and train- 
ing. 

Inservice training—For the teach- 
er at work, there apparently is little 
reason why he cannot secure in- 
service education in the use of 
audio-visual materials. Inservice- 
education programs were available 
in 45% of the school districts in 
the 1953-54 school year. 

Such opportunities were relative- 
ly greater in the districts having 
departments of audio-visual educa- 
tion than they were in districts 
with no central coordination at all. 

Use of materials—Four frequen- 
cies were listed for audio-visual au- 
thorities to check to show the use 
of materials: at least once a week, 
every two or three weeks, two or 
three times a year, and never. 

Apparently, secondary-school 
teachers made less use of educa- 
tional motion pictures than ele- 
mentary-school teachers did in 
1954. Only 24% of the secondary- 
school teachers were estimated to 
be in the “at least once a week” 
category, whereas 35% of the ele- 
mentary-school teachers were there. 
Then, on the opposite end, 19% of 
the secondary-school teachers were 
estimated to be nonusers and only 
11% of the elementary-school 
teachers. 

But for both elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers there was 
progress in the use of motion pic- 
tures between 1946 and 1954. The 
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percent of elementary-school teach- 
ers who frequently used education- 
al motion pictures increased from 
15% in 1946 to 35% in 1954. On 
the opposite end of the scale, the 
nonusers decreased from 37% in 
1946 to 11% in 1954. 

For secondary-school teachers, the 
proportion of frequent users did 
not change from 1946 to 1954. How- 
ever, the nonusers decreased from 
40% in 1946 to 19% in 1954. 
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Financial Support 


Data on financial support were 
sought in terms of the budgeted 
amount of public funds for audio- 
visual education exclusive of sal- 
aries. The audio-visual dollar, as 
reported in the survey, divided into 
35% for the purchase of equip- 
ment, 35% for the purchase of ma- 
terials, 14% for rental fees for ma- 
terials, 10% for the maintenance of 
equipment and materials, 1% for 
producing materials, and 5% for 
other operational expenses. 

Financial support for audio-vis- 
ual education was and is parsimoni- 
ous. The median amount per pu- 
pil enrolled in 1946 was 33 cents. 
By 1954, the median was 65 cents. 
In 1946, only 2% of the cities re- 
ported an expenditure of $2 or 
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more per pupil, while in 1954, 5% 
equaled or exceeded the $2 amount. 

One fact somewhat more hopeful 
was that the districts expected to 
increase support by 12% for the 
1954-55 school year over what it was 
in 1953-54. 


An Evaluation of Progress 


In an overall evaluation of their 
audio-visual programs, an even 
50% of the authorities reported 
serious problems. One or more 
problems could be indicated by 
each district on a checklist of eight 
items. Almost half, 49%, said that 
classroom teachers as a whole are 
not interested in using audio-visual 
materials, 39% said money was 
their trouble, 26°% wanted more 
coordination of the work. 

Upon probing further into why 
classroom teachers as a group were 
not interested, it turned out that 
the chief difficulty was lack of 
adaptable instructional space. Thus 
space was the number-one problem 
and money ranked second. 

In conclusion, the survey showed 
that in some areas real progress is 
being made in audio-visual educa- 
tion. On the other hand, some 
problems stand out and call urgent- 
ly for attention. a 
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older or disabled teacher was 
not a happy one. Often she was 
asked to resign and, after appropri- 
ate ceremonies, turned out to make 
her own way. 

Rarely did she have savings upon 
which to live. If she lacked sym- 
pathetic relatives, she went to the 
poor house, Neither the state nor 
the school district had a sense of 
obligation to her for her years of 
valuable public service at inade- 
quate salaries. 


o= years ago the plight of the 


Demand for a Better Way 


In 1887 the NEA passed a resolu- 
tion stating that teachers should be 
paid decent salaries and pensions. 
The two go hand in hand, because 
higher salaries make possible both 
personal savings and retirement 
protection. 

Toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century, groups of teachers 
began building up funds to be 
granted voluntarily by the group 
to individual retired teachers in 
distressed circumstances. As local 
and state teachers associations grew 
stronger and more numerous, they 
asked that retired teachers be given 
financial aid from public funds. A 
number of states and school dis- 
tricts agreed to “give” teachers, re- 
tired from service and in financial 
need, small amounts of assistance 
in the form of pensions. 

In 1917, the New Jersey legisla- 
ture enacted a statewide retirement 
system for teachers; it was the first 
statewide joint-contributory retire- 
ment plan built upon modern con- 
cepts. The bill was sponsored by the 
organized teachers of New Jersey 
and fought thru the legislature by 
them. 

Thus was initiated a movement 


Mr. Shuter is chairman of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, NEA, 
and executive secretary of the Ohio 
State Teachers Retirement System. 


This article is third in a series on 
“NEA and Teacher Welfare.” Next 
month: NEA’s efforts in behalf of 
teacher defense. 
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which, in the next 40 years, gave 
most teachers some hope for security 
after retirement. 


Results Come from Work 


In the meantime, the NEA had 
done more than pass resolutions. It 
had created a continuing committee 
on retirement. The early commit- 
tees devoted their reports to show- 
ing the need of teachers for retire- 
ment income. Later committees 
wrote reports showing the current 
status of retirement plans for teach- 
ers. 

By describing the provisions in re- 
tirement laws, such reports brought 
to light the weaknesses of some sys- 
tems and the strengths of other sys- 
tems. As a result, many retirement 
laws were amended to make the 
inadequate systems more nearly 
comparable to the sound systems. 
Other reports showed the teachers 
in states that had not yet established 
retirement income for teachers how 
to get a good retirement system. 

One by one, the states fell into 
line in making provisions for pen- 
sions or joint-contributory retire- 
ment allowances for teachers. In 
several states, it was necessary to 
get the voters to adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment before a retire- 
ment law could be enacted. 

During these years, the NEA re- 
ports on teacher retirement always 
included a map of the United 
States showing in black the states 
where teachers had no retirement 
system. Members of the NEA who 
had never given much thought to 
retirement were embarrassed by 
seeing their state designated on the 
map as among the laggards. They 
began to ask their state leaders and 
their legislators why they, too, 
could not look forward to an in- 
come after retirement as deferred 
compensation for their long years 
of service at meager salaries. 

The legislative effect was good 
because it changed the concept that 
retirement income for teachers was 
a stipend due only as relief. The 
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psychological effect was also good, 
since state education associations 
and legislators in the states did not 
want to feel that their teachers did 
not have advantages enjoyed by the 
teachers of other states. 

The black areas on the NEA 
maps shrank with each report, until 
in 1939 only 19 states did not have 
a retirement system. By 1945 there 
was only one state shown in black 
on the map; it turned to white the 
next year. 


Improvement Comes from 
More Work 


The NEA’s efforts were directed 
not only to helping teachers obtain 
retirement legislation in each state 
but in getting adequate public 
financing to pay the cost of the 
benefits. In several states, the legis- 
lature enacted retirement laws with- 
out appropriating funds for the 
public share of the cost. 

Then, either one of two things 
happened: the teachers made their 
own contributions with the pious 
hope that eventually the financial 
support due from the state would 
be forthcoming; or, the law was 
actually ineffective because it pro- 
vided that it should not become 
operative until tax revenues were 
appropriated. 

Inclusion of these facts in NEA 
reports was effective. No one likes 
to have the finger of criticism point- 
ed at him, even when it is merely by 
implication in a report. 

The value of maintaining a fi- 
nancially and actuarially sound 
reserve system was explained in 
NEA reports, which also announced 
other standards of a good retire- 
ment system. These standards be- 
came the measure by which teach- 
ers evaluated their own retirement 
laws; they became the basis on 
which teachers urged amendments 
for improvement of weak systems. 

In 1930 the NEA’s Committee on 
Retirement published a list of 15 
standards of a good retirement sys- 
tem. Following the statement of 
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each standard was a table showing 
the retirement-system provisions 
concerned with that standard. Altho 
the NEA never actually stated that 
the retirement system of State A 
was good while the retirement sys- 
tem of State B was substandard, the 
conclusions could be readily drawn. 


The National 
Council’s Leadership 


The NEA Committee on Retire- 
ment recommended to the Delegate 
Assembly in 1935 that more effec- 
tive arrangements should be made 
to carry forward the NEA’s work 
of improving teacher retirement. 
Because of the complexities of re- 
tirement. laws, the committee was 
of the opinion that the welfare of 
teachers could be improved with 
the help of experts in the field— 
actuaries, retirement-system admin- 
istrators, and members of boards of 
trustees. 

Acting on the recommendation 
of its own committee, in 1936 the 
NEA formed the National Council 
on Teacher Retirement, which con- 
sists of local and state retirement 
systems to which teachers belong. 
At annual meetings, these systems 
are represented by their executive 
secretaries and other members of 
their professional staffs, their board 
of trustee members, and _ their 
actuaries. 

Altho most of these officers are 
NEA members and either are or 
have been teachers, the NCTR was 
first organized to include 25 teach- 
ers appointed by the president. 
After several years’ experience, this 
plan proved to be ineffective, since 
few of the 25 teachers appointed to 
the NCTR could attend its meet- 
ings. 

Therefore, since 1947, the NEA 
president has appointed three NEA 
members to serve on the NCTR 
executive committee, each for three 
years. Since those who are chosen 
have already demonstrated their 
interest in retirement thru state 
association work, their attendance 
at NCTR meetings has been good. 
The Association is assured that gen- 
eral NEA views will be considered 
along with the technical problems 
of retirement. The discussions, re- 
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ports, and actions of the council 
have been especially significant. 

The NEA, thru the NCTR, has 
studied the problem of out-of-state 
credit for teachers who move across 
state lines and recommended reci- 
procity provisions that, if adopted 
by every state legislature, would al- 
leviate this serious problem. 

When the question of social-se- 
curity coverage arose, the council 
refused to view the situation thru 
rose-tinted glasses. A stampede to- 
ward social security would have im- 
paired, possibly destroyed, existing 
retirement systems. 

The key question was: “How can 
the federal law be written so as not 
to endanger more than 30 years of 
work for sound retirement?” Thru 
many hours of patient discussion 
and work, the council unified pub- 
lic employes in a legislative pro- 
gram. The safeguards, adopted by 
Congress in 1954, provide a plan 
whereby social security may be ob- 
tained by those who want it, with 
the advantage that existing systems 
are fully protected. 

The NEA Research Division has 
given freely of its time in advising 
state leaders in cases where teachers 
have wanted social security in some 
combination with their retirement 
programs. The ‘council has given 
the advocates of social security 
places on the annual programs. We 
are entering a period when the rep- 
resentatives of varied retirement 
programs must work together thru 
the council. 

The needs of retired teachers 
have been studied. Among other 
aspects of these needs has been the 
necessity for obtaining relief from 
federal income tax on retirement 
income. The NCTR and the Re- 
search Division, in cooperation 
with the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, were instrumental several 
years ago in securing a double ex- 
emption for persons over age 65 
and last year in securing a tax credit 
of up to $240 a year for retired 
teachers in the 1954 amendments 
to the federal income-tax law. 


Exchange of ideas among retire- 
ment administrators on investment 
policies, accounting procedures, and 
methods of administration of re- 
tirement systems, made possible by 
annual meetings of the NCTR, has 
improved the technical side of 
teacher retirement—the part of a 
retirement system which in the long 
run can almost break or make it. 
Furthermore, statistical reports on 
retirement are issued periodically. 

Reports of the NCTR and the 
NEA Research Division do not 
gather dust on office or library 
shelves. They are used with com- 
mittees of state legislatures to in- 
form members of individual sys- 
tems about the relative standing of 
their systems, to show retirement- 
system administrators where their 
records can be made more com- 
plete, to provide a nationwide pic- 
ture of teacher retirement. 

Thruout the years, the NCTR of 
the NEA has not devoted itself ex- 
clusively to annual meetings and 
the publication of reports. Much 
time and money has been allocated 
to consultative services. Retirement 
committees of state and local as- 
sociations have had the advantage 
of expert assistance in planning 
legislation. 

In addition, letters of inquiry by 
the hundreds are handled each 
year. Each is given individual at- 
tention, no matter whether it is a 
personal question asked by a single 
teacher or a request for criticism 
of a legislative proposal under con- 
sideration by a state education as- 
sociation. 


Retirement Protection— 
an Essential Welfare Goal 


Retirement systems for teachers 
could not have achieved their pres- 
ent high standards without the 
organized profession’s support and 
assistance. Furthermore, the NEA 
will continue its program for the 
improvement of retirement systems 
to meet the objective announced in 
its resolution of 1887 (repeated in 
different words many times since) 
to seek adequate retirement income 
for teachers to live decently and 
comfortably after their days of 
active service are ended. + # 
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Suggestions: 


1. Enlist the cooperation of other groups—the 
League of Women Voters, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the local bar association. Order enough cop- 
ies of this centerspread to distribute to leaders in 
your community. 4 

2. Organize, if possible, to get information (see 
questions) on all the precincts or voting districts of 
your city or county. However, do not consider the 
project a failure if all reports do not come thru, 
or if some returns are spotty. 

3. Send a report of your findings to the NEA 
Citizenship Committee along with a sample form 
for registration (if one is used), a sample ballot 
from your latest general election, a sample affidavit, 
or any other helpful forms. Such reports will be 
useful to the committee and to other national 
groups in getting a better picture of registration 
practices thruout the country. 


Geography and Numbers 


How many precincts or voting districts are there 
in your city? In your county? 

What is the number of registered voters in the 
largest precinct or voting district of the county? In 
the smallest? 

Who determines the boundary lines? 

When were boundaries last changed? 

What is the approximate population of your own 
precinct? 

How many registered voters are there in your 
precinct? 

How many voted in the latest election? 

Are voting precincts the same for a schoolboard 
election as for other elections? 


Place of Registration 


Does the voter register at the courthouse? Town 
or city hall? Or in the precinct? 

Are registrations always in public buildings or 
are they ever made in homes? 

What is the greatest distance a person might have 
to go to register? 

If place of registration is changed, is public notice , 
given? How? Is this mandatory? 


Time of Registration 


On what dates and at what hours are registration 
books open? 

Is public notice given of the registration period? 
How? Is this mandatory? 








Is there a provision in the state law with regard 
to dates and particular hours? 

Is special registration required for a schoolboard 
election? If so, when and where? 


we 
Length of Registration 


Do voters in your district have “permanent” regis- 
trations? If so, when must citizens vote in order to 
remain on the list? If not, how often do they have to 
register? 

What are provisions for transfers? 

When was the voters register last “purged,” i.e., 
cleared of names of those who are deceased or have 
moved from the precinct? 

Is it mandatory to make such removals? How fre- 
quently? 

How is the “purge” accomplished? Who does it? 

What method of confirming death is used in re- 
moving names of deceased persons from the register? 

If names are removed from list, what notice is 
given? 

Is there any canvass made to confirm eligibility 
of registrants? Is it mandatory? 

If you have changed your residence, is it possible 
to retain your vote in a former city within the state 
or county until you are eligible in a new location? 


Personnel and Cost 


Who is your local registrar? 

How does he get into office? 

What is his term of office? 

If the registration is in the precinct, how many 
precinct registrars are appointed? 

Are both major political parties represented? 

If so, how many registrars from each party? 


Does the majority party handpick all registrars 
or is the minority party given genuine representa- 
tion? 

How are precinct registrars selected? 

If appointed, by whom? 

Are registrars paid for their services? On what 
basis? How much? 

Is there any training program for registrars? 

Are the records kept in long-hand? By machines? 
In books? In binders? On cards? On plates? 

Is a special form used for registration? 

How many persons are involved in keeping regis- 
tration rolls at the city or county level? 

What is the annual cost of maintaining this office? 

What is the approximate cost per voter? 


State Regulations 


Does the state have an official responsible for 
registration procedures? 

If so, what is his title? 

Is he elected or appointed? 

Are all counties under a uniform system? 

If not, what are the differences? 

Is a poll tax exacted in the state? 

If so, is registration also necessary? 

If the answer is yes, are collection of tax and 
keeping of registration coordinated simply and ex- 
peditiously? 

Are your state election laws and supplementary 
laws available locally?* In city or town hall? In 
public library? In school library? 

Has any group in your city combined state and 
local rulings into a local government manual? 


What recommendations would your 
group make for improvement and efficiency 
of registration laws and procedures? What 
other recommendations? 





Voter Registration 


A POOR situation 


—— 


. Frequent re-registration necessary 

2. Place of registration far removed from many 
voters 

§. Registration dates and hours inconvenient for 
many voters 

4. Long-hand rolls difficult to decipher and cor- 
rect 

5. Infrequent “purges” of those dead or moved 
from precinct, and infrequent or no canvasses 
to confirm eligibility of registrants 

6. Lists inaccessible to public 


A GOOD situation 


. Permanent registration 

2. Places of registration within easy access of 
would-be voters 
Convenient times for voter registration 

. Up-to-date business methods and machines 
used in keeping rolls 

5. Rolls constantly being “purged” and corrected, 

according to law 
6. Lists accessible or available to public 
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*Copy can be secured by writing the secretary of state of your 
Stale. 





Your NEA Legislative Commission 


represents you in Washington. 


N 1955, as never before, the prob- 
pte of public education have 
gained widespread national recog- 
nition. Overcrowded classrooms, 
climbing enrolments, and the seri- 
ous teacher shortage have been 
thrust prominently before an inter- 
ested public and its elected repre- 
sentatives. 

The first 10 months of this year 
in Washington have been among 
the most eventful in the recent his- 
tory of education. Unprecedented 
action on educational issues at the 
federal level has included three sets 
of hearings on school-construction 
legislation in the Senate and House 
and extensive preparations for the 
November White House Confer- 
ence. 


Dunrinc this period the NEA Leg- 
islative Commission has promoted 
the NEA program, has provided 
federal officials and Congressmen 
with essential background informa- 
tion on educational problems, and 
in general has worked steadily to 
fulfil its mission as your representa- 
tive in the nation’s capital. 

To climax the work of the first 
session of the 84th Congress, the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on July 22 voted 21-9 to re- 
port out a bipartisan school-con- 


Miss Casey, an elementary-school teach- 
er in Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
NEA Legislative Commission. 
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struction bill, HR7535, which 
would provide $400 million a year 
for four years in direct grants to the 
states. This bill, which would also 
provide for federal credit assistance 
and bond buying, represents the 
first major legislation of this type to 
be approved by the House commit- 
tee in many years. 

Such an advance was gained only 
with the full support of the organ- 
ized profession. In order to sustain 
and extend this support to a point 
which will assure the passage of 
HR7535 during the second session 
of the 84th Congress, the Legisla- 
tive Commission has embarked up- 
on the most comprehensive pro- 
gram in its 35-year history. 


Sparkep by NEA convention 
speeches on federal legislative prob- 
lems by representatives of both po- 
litical parties, the commission 
shortly thereafter began executing 
its plans to increase the effective- 
ness of teachers in expressing their 
views on federal educational issues. 
Continuing the successful plan of 
regional conferences inaugurated 
last year, the commission and staff 
members of the Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations are 
traveling this fall t6 as many states 
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Third in a series of Journal articles 
on the NEA and federal legislation. 


as possible to discuss organization 
and planning with state and local 
federal-relations chairmen. 

Each of NEA’s 5599 afhliated 
local associations has been asked 
to name a special federal-relations 
chairman this year; in addition to 
these leaders, some 385 contacts are 
at work in Congressional districts 
around the country, and every state 
has a federal-relations chairman. 


Ar THE request of state and na- 
tional leaders in the profession, 
federal aid for school construc- 
tion will remain the number-one 
objective of the Legislative Com- 
mission in the coming months. 

In addition, the commission will 
continue to work for other impor- 
tant federal legislative objectives. 
Among these are improvements in 
teachers’ salaries thru federal grants, 
more liberal tax-exemption provi- 
sions for retired teachers (some 
have already been passed by the 
House and await Senate action), 
revisions in postal rates on educa- 
tional materials, and legislation to 
provide federal grants for improved 
rural library services. 

Legislative Commission members 
and other NEA leaders have also 
helped increase public awareness of 
education’s critical needs by par- 
ticipating in preliminary state con- 
ferences, and will be active in the 
White House Conference. + # 





A little research 


on Dr. Flesch’s 


research raises 


this question: 
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UDOLF FLEscH has been passion- 
R ately condemned and extolled 
in the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines, in reviews and in lec- 
tures, at dinner parties, and at teas. 
The furor he has created has not 
died, but time passes and passions 
cool. 

Perhaps now the time has come to 
examine objectively one aspect of 
his book, Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
which seems to have been ignored 
or at least neglected. In this article 
we would like to examine critically 
Dr. Flesch’s fifth chapter, “Phonics 
vs. No Phonics.” 


Tue validity of Flesch’s whole 
thesis depends upon this chapter. 
Most of the book is simply personal 
opinion (unsupported by any ob- 
jective evidence) , quotations out of 
context, accounts of Flesch’s limited 
personal observations, and some 
amusing (tho occasionally vicious) 
rhetoric. In his fifth chapter, how- 
ever, he purports to demonstrate 
that “in every single research study 
ever made phonics was shown to 
be superior to the word method; 
conversely, there is not a single re- 
search study that shows the word 
method superior to phonics.” 

At the end of the chapter he 
states, “I have left out nothing and 
I have misrepresented nothing—to 
the best of my ability as a research- 
Ee 

In this fifth chapter Flesch cites 
actual writing and actual research. 


Mr. Bienvenu is principal of Ventura 
Elementary School and Mr. Martyn is 
principal of Addison Elementary 
School, Palo Alto, California. 
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Here, at least, it is possible to check 
his findings by reading the same 
writings and by reviewing the same 
research. 

He cites five American class- 
room research studies in beginning 
reading to show the “true facts.” 
To use Flesch’s phrase, we give 
them to you “simply and starkly.” 


Tue following quotation is from 
Flesch’s book, pages 61 and 62: 

“In 1916, Miss Lillian B. Currier, 
a teacher in the public. school of 
Tilton, New Hampshire, wrote a 
paper called ‘Phonics or No Phon- 
ics?” for the Elementary School 
Journal. (In 1923 she followed it 
up with another paper under the 
same title.) ... She had no statis- 
tics to offer but reported that the 
‘non-phonic’ children read with 
more expression and interest, but 
the ‘phonic’ children were more 
careful and more accurate in read- 
ing the words there were on the 
page.”” (Italics ours.) 

Here are Miss Currier’s actual 
words: “The phonic classes so con- 
centrated upon letter sounds that 
the attention was diverted from the 
sense of the paragraph to word pro- 
nunciation. This brought about 
lack of interest and fatigue and de- 
stroyed the pleasure which the story 
should yield. The reading was gen- 
erally less smooth, slower, and the 
idea confused. 

“The classes having no phonics 
were found to enjoy reading for the 
sake of study. From the story they 
got the sense-content. They were 


less careful and less correct than 
the phonic classes in regard to word 
pronunciation. ... They read more 
swiftly and with more expression. 
Fatigue was reduced because curi- 
osity in the story held the interest 
and caused the attention to be fo- 
cused upon the outcome of the 
story.”” (Italics ours.) 

Nowhere in Miss Currier’s report 
does it suggest that the phonics 
classes were superior in reading. 
Phonics classes were better in word 
pronunciation, not reading. Phonics 
classes were inferior in reading in 
every respect. It must also be noted 
that, for the purpose of the experi- 
ment, the nonphonics classes were 
completely denied any _ phonics 
help. The nonphonics classes were 
not taught in the normal manner. 

Miss Currier’s 1923 report was 
similar to the previous one: “One 
additional conclusion was recorded; 
for at least one-fourth of the entire 
grade phonetic drills were an ab- 
solute waste of time.” (Italics ours.) 


Own pace 63 Flesch reported on 
“An Experimental Study of the Val- 
ue of Phonetics,” by S. C. Garrison 
and Minnie Taylor Heard. Flesch 
wrote: 

“They experimented with about 
one hundred school children in 
first and second grade; one half had 
phonics, the other half had none— 
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or rather, they had the so-called ‘in- 
trinsic’ phonics invented a few years 
earlier by Professor Gates of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
At the end, there was a series of 
tests. Total result: 
group scored 58.5, the other group 
55.5. Three points in favor of phon- 
ics.” 

Actually, among Garrison and 
Heard’s conclusions about begin- 
ning reading were these: 

“Training in phonetics makes 
children more independent in the 
pronunciation of words. 

“Children with no phonetic train- 
ing make smoother and better oral 
readers in the lower grades... 

“In the teaching of reading it 
seems probable that much of the 
phonetic training now given should 
be deferred till the second and 
third grades. It appears that work 
in meaningful exercises which are 
planned to increase comprehension 
and to teach discrimination of 
words is more important than pho- 
netics.” 


To FrurTHeR demonstrate that all 
research favors phonics, Flesch re- 
ports on the Sexton and Herron 
study, “The Newark Phonics Ex- 
periment,” which appeared in the 
Elementary School Journal of May 
1928. 

“Sexton and Herron tested a 
thousand school children in New- 
ark, New Jersey. In spite of a rather 
confusing experimental setup, they 
concluded that the results favored 
instruction in phonics.” 

Here is what the authors actual- 
ly concluded on page 701: 

“The results clearly indicate that 
the teaching of phonics functions 
very little or not at all with begin- 
ners in reading during the first 
five months. It begins to be of 
some value during the second five 
months, but is of greater value in 
the second grade.” 


Next, Flesch presents the Mosher 
and Newhall study as follows: 

“In the October 1930 Journal of 
Educational Psychology Raymond 
M. Mosher and Sidney M. Newhall 
report on ‘Phonic vs. Look-and-Say 
Training in Beginning Reading.’ 
Fifty children in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, were taught by the word 
method and seventy-three children 
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by the phonic method. The two 
groups were given ten tests. Eight 
of the ten tests favored phonics.” 

Here is the authors’ summary: 

“1. The measures of speed, fixa- 
tion pauses, and comprehension 
seem to show, both individually 
and collectively, no essential dif- 
ference in results of the two train- 
ing methods compared, at least at 
the end of the second year. 

“2. If these measures comprise a 
valid index of reading proficiency, 
then the supposed advantages ac- 
cruing to phonic training are ne- 
gated. Look-and-say children under 
the experimental conditions main- 
tained in the schools are able to 
read approximately as quickly and 
effectively as phonic children. 

“3. In general our results suggest 
that added time devoted to phonics 
would not appreciably increase 
reading skill, and ,that, therefore, 
phonic training is not especially to 
be recommended as a device for 
that purpose.” 


Now we come to still another 
study reported by Flesch. It is by 
Harry L. Tate on “The Influence of 
Phonics on Silent Reading in Grade 
I,” Elementary School Journal, 
June 1937. Flesch says: 

“A group of thirty-six _ first- 
graders were taught by the look- 
and-say method, another group of 
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thirty-seven children were given ex- 
actly the same instruction plus 
fifteen minutes each day of drill 
and practice in phonics. After two 
months they were given three tests. 
Two of the tests (‘silent reading’ 
and ‘paragraph reading’) were tests 
of guessing rather than reading and 
the word method children scored 
slightly better. The third test, how- 
ever, was a test of ‘word recogni- 
tion.’ In this test the score of the 
phonic group put them 4.6 months 
ahead of their ‘normal reading 
A es 

Here are Tate’s own deductions: 

“Regular periods for phonics in- 
struction are not desirable. 

“Phonics should be used by the 
pupil as a tool and not as subject 
matter to be mastered for its own 
value. 

“Overemphasis on phonics hin- 
ders rapidity and thoroness of com- 
prehension.” 

To conclude his fifth chapter and 
summarize all of these studies, 
Flesch says, “After all this, you pos- 
sibly expect me now to recite the 
evidence in favor of the word 
method. But, as I said at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, there is none.” 


Arter reviewing all the studies 
Flesch cites in beginning reading 
in American classrooms, we have re- 
luctantly come to the following con- 
clusion: 

Either Flesch is deliberately at- 
tempting to mislead and deceive 
the American people, or Flesch 
can’t read. 

Certainly there is nothing to sug- 
gest that Flesch is intellectually dis- 
honest; nothing to suggest he wants 
to misinform and confuse. It must 
be that he truly can’t read. Perhaps 
he is so passionately devoted to his 
own peculiar notion of what is best 
for American readers that he is in- 
capable of getting the meaning 
from what he reads. 

At one point in his book Flesch 
says, “I once surprised a native of 
Prague by reading aloud from a 
Czech newspaper. ‘Oh, you know 
Czech?’ he asked. ‘No, I don’t un- 
derstand a word of it,’ I answered. 
‘I can only read it.’” 

It may be that Dr. Flesch reads 
research in the same way he reads 
Czech — without understanding a 


word of it. # + 
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STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 1955 


LL state legislatures, except Ken- 
A tucky and Virginia, met in regular 
or special sessions or both, between 
January and August 1955. Several states 
held brief special sessions at which no 
school legislation was enacted. Several 
states recessed their regular sessions for 
the summer months without having 
completed action on school legislation. 
However, most legislatures convened in 
January and adjourned in the late 
spring. 

The following report contains brief 
summaries of 1955 school legislation 
considered to be most important for 
the public schools and the profession. 
Detailed information was not received 
from Arkansas, Hawaii, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, and Pennsylva- 
nia. The state-by-state roll call below, 
therefore, includes detailed reports 
from 41 states and Alaska. The summa- 
ries, except those of Alabama, Alaska, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, have 
been verified by state education as- 
sociations. 

Alabama—An increase of $36 million 
in general appropriations will raise 
teachers’ salaries $600 on the average. 
Several revenue bills were enacted; also 
improvements in the retirement law. 

Alaska—Annual increments in teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised from $100 to 
$125; the base pay for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees was increased by $40 
and for those with master’s degrees by 
$70. The retirement law was complete- 
ly revised, increasing benefits and in- 
creasing contributions of members and 
employers. 

Arizona—State and county aid to 
schools was increased, making the total 
$157.50 instead of $115 per capita; the 
county school support shall be $30.50 
per capita. Amendments to the teach- 
ers retirement system increased pen- 
sions and disability allowances of re- 
tired teachers providing a minimum of 
$95 a month. Provision was made for 
the payment of contributions for teach- 
ers to the state employes retirement 
system and to the social-security fund. 
A constitutional amendment will be re- 
ferred to the voters to permit teacher 
exchanges. 

California—In addition to improve- 
ments in legislative provisions for 
school finance, school districting, and 
building construction, the state asso- 
ciation reports success in retirement, 
tenure, and other teacher-welfare meas- 
ures. Effective July 1, 1956, teachers 
will be provided the same retirement 
benefits as state employes; when in- 
creased contributions are paid, the 
benefits will be considerably larger. A 
social-security enabling bill was en- 
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acted in preparation for possibility. of 
a statewide referendum after a plan 
for supplementation or coordination of 
benefits has been worked out. The leg- 
islature agreed to undertake a study of 
tenure in districts with less than 850 
ADA. Testimony and reports of com- 
missions on personnel standards main- 
tained by the educational associations 
of the state will be admissible as evi- 
dence in tenure dismissal cases. Amend- 
ments to salary, leave of absence, and 
credential provisions were distinct 
gains. A fair-employment bill prohibits 
schoolboards from refusing to employ 
teachers because of race, color, religious 
creed, or national origin. 

Colorado—The equalization program 
was amended to increase the classroom 
unit aid from $2725 to $3000 for degree 
teachers and from $2500 to $2700 for 
nondegree teachers. The county mill 
levy rate was increased from 414 to 414 
mills. The local tax limitation is to be 
based upon the preceding year instead 
of 1951, and, if the issue is taken to the 
people when the tax commission re- 
fuses to permit an excess of 5%, a ma- 
jority of the taxpayers voting shall be 
sufficient. Methods of leasing state lands 
were amended. Appropriations for 
state school administration were in- 
creased from $216,404 to $400,000, and 
appropriations for special education 
were increased from $200,000 to $400,- 
000. The retirement-system board was 
authorized to furnish term insurance 
to members to provide for survivors’ 
benefits. The retirement law was 
amended also to provide deferred an- 
nuities, payable at age 65, for members 
leaving school employment after five 
years. 

Connecticut—The new state-aid for- 
mula, granting an increase of approxi- 
mately $21 per pupil, increases state 
participation to about $23.8 million. A 
fair-dismissal law provides that after a 
probationary period of three years no 
teacher, principal, or supervisor may be 
dismissed without just cause. A sick- 
leave law sets a minimum of 10 days a 
year which may be ‘accumulated to 60 
days. The retirement law was amended 
to provide permissive retirement at an 
actuarial equivalent after 30 years of 
service. The retirement allowance will 
be based on the best five of the last 10 
years’ salaries, service credit will be 
allowed for World War I service, and 
the cost-of-living adjustment for retired 
teachers will be continued; the mini- 
mum allowance will be $85 a month. 
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Another measure provides teachers, 
board members, and other school em- 
ployes with legal counsel in damage 
suits, 

Delaware—A new salary schedule sets 
salaries beginning at $3100 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree, $3300 for 
those with a master’s degree, and $3700 
for those with a doctor’s degree. In 
each instance salaries increase by $160 
for each year of experience up to 10 
years. The schedule includes also all 
school employes, giving increases of 
$300 above the previous schedule. A 
fair dismissal law, effective July 1, 1956, 
provides for a hearing before the local 
board, with appeal for judicial review 
by the county court. The retirement 
law was amended to abolish the re- 
quirement of 15 years of continuous 
service immediately preceding retire- 
ment and to grant credit for military 
service rendered before entering teach- 
ing. A sick-leave law allows 10 days, ac- 
cumulative to 40 days plus allowances 
for family illnesses and death. 

Florida—Appropriations for the basic 
support of the schools were increased 
by $43,242,150; a $200 per-unit increase 
was given for instructional salaries, and 
a $25 per-unit increase for current ex- 
penses was earmarked for instructional 
materials. No teacher shall receive less 
than 90% of the amount paid the 
county for the rank he holds. The $200 
increase in state funds shall be includ- 
ed in 1955-56 salary schedules over and 
above state funds provided in 1954-55 
county schedules. The state made its 
first direct appropriation for junior- 
college construction in the amount of 
$4,196,652; $900,000 was appropriated 
to provide driver education in the high 
schools. A new plan of retirement for 
new employes was added to the retire- 
ment system, providing many improve- 
ments over the old program, and was 
made optional for present members. 
County administration amendments in- 
cluded abolition of school trusteeships 
in a constitutional amendment to be 
voted upon in November 1956, and 
another constitutional amendment to 
be placed on the ballot at the same 
time provides for appointment, in- 
stead of election, of certain county 
superintendents. 

Georgia—State support for public 
schools was increased more than $12 
million including the $200 across-the- 
board salary raise for teachers, which 
amounted to $5,600,000; the salary in- 
crements for experience and training, 
$3,000,000; and salary for 1203 addi- 
tional teachers, $3,580,000. Appropria- 
tions for textbooks were incre 
$130,000, and for transportation, 
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$500,000. Appropriations for the Uni- 
versity System were increased $3,132,- 
000. 

Idaho—The normal increase in ADA 
anticipated for the next biennium was 
recognized by a $3-million increase in 
the appropriation for the minimum 
program. The payment of 75% of the 
state-aid money due each district will 
be mandatory by October 15. District 
bonding limits were increased from 
10% to 15% in class A and B districts, 
effective for a two-year period. It was 
provided that purchase of liability in- 
surance by a school district waives its 
governmental immunity. A teacher not 
to be re-employed for the ensuing 
school year must be notified by March 
1; teachers must accept the automatic 
renewal by April 1 or the positions 
will be considered vacant. An amend- 
ment to the retirement law permits the 
investment of retirement funds in reve- 
nue bonds. The annual examinations 
for tuberculosis required of teachers 
shall be confined to X-ray tests. Amend- 
ments to reorganization statutes will 
speed up completion of the reorganiza- 
tion program. 

Illinois—The state equalization level 
was increased from $173 per pupil in 
ADA to $200. Qualifying mill-tax rates 
were raised from 4 to 5 in elementary- 
and high-school districts and from 5 to 
6.2 in 12-grade districts. The major ap- 
propriation for the support of the 
schools was $201,076,850 for the bien- 
nium ($139,838,000 for the preceding 
biennium). Deficiency appropriations 
were $6,229,864. Also there were ap- 
propriations for pupil transportation 
of $10,200,000; for exceptional pupils, 
$10,950,000; for vocational education, 
$4,700.000; and for junior-college aid, 
$2,250,000. The sales tax was increased 
lf cent, and a new source of revenue 
was found in a use tax. A constitutional 
amendment to allow classification of 
properties for tax purposes will be re- 
ferred to the voters. Local district levy 
limits were raised. New building bond- 
ing power of $50 million was set for 
Chicago schools. County superintend- 
ents’ salaries were increased $1500, and 
assistant county superintendents’ sal- 
aries were increased according to train- 
ing to maximums of 55, 60, or 75% of 
the county superintendents’ salaries. 
The period before the opening of 
school during which tenure teachers 
cannot resign without the board's per- 
mission was changed from 30 to 60 
days. Major improvements were made 
in all retirement systems to which 
teachers belong, including, for Chicago 
and the downstate system, credit up to 
15 years and a maximum age allowance 
of 70% of salary (now 60%), which 
will make the new maximum $4200 
(now $3600). Social-security enabling 
legislation was enacted. The number of 
certificates was reduced. Life certifi- 
cates can no longer be issued. Certifica- 
tion of exchange teachers for one year 
was provided. An oath law applicable 
to all public employes requires an af- 
fidavit swearing nonmembership in 
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communist and other subversive organ- 
izations. State aid for “trainable” pu- 
pils was provided in an amount equiv- 
alent to three-fourths of the teacher's 
salary. At least 185 days will be re- 
quired in a school year (formerly eight 
months). Numerous changes were made 
in school-district reorganization legis- 
lation and in provisions relating to 
selection of building sites without a 
referendum. 

Indiana—The biennial appropria- 
tion of state money for support of the 
schools was increased from $132,700,000 
to $156,154,000. A school-building con- 
struction loan law provides low interest 
rates on loans to poor areas above the 
2% bond limit. A new formula for dis- 
tribution of transportation aid was en- 
acted. Teachers’ salaries were increased 
by $252 for those with four and five 
years of preparation and by $378 for 
those with two and three years of prep- 
aration. The retirement law was amend- 
ed extensively, to provide survivors’ 
benefits, to recognize teaching service 
to age 65 instead of to age 62, and to 
increase the state’s share after 30 years 
of service to $90 a month instead of $88 
a month. A social-security enabling act 
provides for a referendum on a co- 
ordinated system. The number of books 
on the state-approved list was increased 
from three to five. 

Kansas—State aid for high schools 
was provided, with an appropriation 
of $6,500,000 to meet the formula in 
1955-56. From the sales-tax revenues, 
$1,060,000 was allocated to meet the 
1954-55 elementary-school state aid in 
full. The levy in non-high-school ter- 
ritory was raised from 3 to 4 mills, but 
the new rate is not to exceed $100 per 
high-school pupil (maximum formerly 
was $80). Certain amendments were 
made in district-reorganization laws. A 
new building-fund levy was authorized 
for the time when the original amount 
equals the amount fixed by law or 
when the board determines that the an- 
nual tax being levied will produce in- 
sufficient revenue. A _ social-security 
enabling act permits coverage “on top” 
of the statewide system and by integra- 
tion of the local Kansas City system. 
The educational program for excep- 
tional children was expanded in a 
number of ways. All school districts 
were authorized to establish a textbook 
rental plan for any of grades one thru 
12. The law relating to selection of 
textbooks was amended. 

Louisiana—More than $1 million was 
appropriated from the general fund to 
guarantee funds needed for increased 
allotments per educable, equalization, 
and special teachers’ salary funds dis- 
tributions for 1955-56. More than $1.5 
million was appropriated to pay in- 
creased salaries of school-bus drivers. 
An omnibus appropriations bill pro- 
vides nearly $14 million for capital out- 
lay at certain educational, correctional, 
and eleemosynary institutions. An ap- 
propriation of $250,000 was made to 
expand driver-education programs in 
high schools. The legislature passed an 


enabling act for a _ constitutional 
amendment to permit schoolboards to 
raise the debt limit to 25% of assessed 
valuation. 

Maine—For the first time the legisla- 
ture appropriated sufficient funds for 
the equalization formula; the formula 
was improved at this session, also. Ex- 
penditures for the handicapped were 
increased, and a bill was enacted to 
authorize deductions from salaries for 
any purpose upon the written request 
of a teacher. Election of superintend- 
ents in December instead of between 
April 1 and June 30 was one of the 
improvements in personnel affairs. The 
retirement law was rewritten to change 
the formula to a fixed benefit and to 
add benefits for service-connected dis- 
ability retirement at two-thirds pay 
regardless of the length of service. An- 
other new law provides group life in- 
surance on a voluntary basis. 

Maryland—The school incentive fund 
was increased from $10 to $20 per 
pupil, resulting in an _ increase of 
$4,600,000 a year, which would have 
been enough state aid to finance ap- 
proximately $85 million of school con- 
struction; but the governor vetoed this 
measure. Capital improvements aid to 
teachers colleges was granted in the 
amount of $440,500. Retirement allow- 
ances are to be based upon the five 
highest consecutive years’ salaries, and 
members shall be permitted to increase 
contributions to raise their retirement 
allowance to two-thirds of their average 
final salary. Retired teachers shall be 
permitted to serve as substitutes. 

Massachusetts—Completed legislation 
includes authorization for certain towns 
to renew leases of school buildings to 
regional school districts and for re- 
gional school districts to remodel and 
make extraordinary repairs to school 
buildings, incurring debt therefor. 
Other measures authorize certain towns 
to sell, lease, or license certain land to 
a regional school district; relate to the 
manner of voting on the question of 
the establishment of regional school 
districts; and pertain to the location of 
schools within regional school districts. 
Opportunity for cities and towns to 
borrow under the emergency finance- 
board provisions was extended. Addi- 
tional regulations were enacted for pri- 
vate trade schools. The Department of 
Education was authorized to waive the 
180-day attendance requirement when 
weather conditions may be dangerous 
to the safety and health of pupils. 

Michigan—The state school-aid fund 
was increased from $162,800,000 to 
$184,000,000. Additional state aid for 
distressed school districts was provided 
in the amount of $3 per membership 
child, for each mill levied over 20 mills. 
Such millage is based on the state 
equalized valuation of the district and 
includes the levy for operating and 
debt-retirement purposes, of which at 
least 8 mills is for operation. The debt 
levy must have been voted for at least 
10 years, and the valuation per child 
must be less than $7000. Enabling leg- 
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islation permitting a social-security ref- 
erendum for coordination with the 
state retirement system was enacted; 
also, retirement legislation improved 
the current system. A new school code 
was adopted, including revision in re- 
organization procedures and the elimi- 
nation of closed school districts. The 
people approved a_ constitutional 
amendment on April 4 for the creation 
of a $100-million state school-building 
loan fund; legislation implemented the 
constitutional amendment. 

Minnesota—A foundation program 
was adopted at $200 per pupil unit in 
ADA with basic aid at $82 (formerly 
$80). The new equalization-aid for- 
mula requires a local levy of 18 mills 
on new valuations determined by an 
equalization-aid review committee. A 
proposal will be submitted to the voters 
to permit diversion of one-half of the 
occupation tax on iron ore to school 
funds to be used for current school 
purposes; at present, this money is in- 
vested and the earnings are distributed 
as apportionment. Survivors’ benefits 
of $50 a month per child under age 18 
were added to the retirement law for 
the benefit of children surviving teach- 
ers who die before reaching retirement 
age. The full cost will be paid by the 
state. Teachers retired under the 1915 
law, whose benefits have been prorated 
at 50%, were restored their full allow- 
ances. 

Missouri—Thirty-seven and one-half 
percent of the general revenue was set 
aside for schools for the biennium 1955- 
57, an increase ranging from $13 mil- 
lion to $15 million. On October 4 the 
electors approved a school founda- 
tion program guaranteeing $185 per 
pupil in ADA plus teacher incentive 
payments. Not less than 80% of the 
state funds to be received (for equaliza- 
tion, a flat grant, and the lie. on in- 
centive payments) is to be used for 
teachers’ salaries. State aid of $3 to S4 
per month for transportation was pro- 
vided to all districts on the basis of 
pupils transported per mile traveled, 
to become effective with the approval 
by the people of the foundation pro- 
gram. Another issue approved at the 
same election provides a 2-cent-per- 
package cigarette tax, the revenue to 
be used for the schools. 

Reorganization enactments provide 
that the county board of education may 
submit reorganization plans dividing 
existing districts; part of such a plan 
may be approved by the state board. 
Provision was made for division of 
property and liability of divided school 
districts and for changes of boundaries 
in six-director elementary- and high- 
school districts. An appropriation for 
building aid to reorganized school dis- 
tricts was set at $3,500,000. A social- 
security enabling act was passed. An 
amendment to the retirement system 
will permit retired teachers to serve as 
substitutes for not more than 60 days 
a year while receiving retirement bene- 
fits. Special education of handicapped 
children was made mandatory, giving 
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districts two years to comply. State aid 
for mentally deficient or retarded pu- 
pils was increased to $175 per pupil. 

Montana—The schedule of state aid 
in the equalization foundation pro- 
gram was revised upwards. Minimum 
amounts requiring bids for school 
equipment were raised. Provision was 
made for examination of accounts of 
districts not maintaining a high school 
by the county auditor and in all other 
districts by the state examiner or a pub- 
lic accountant. Uniform methods of 
classification and appraisal of real 
estate must be used. Authorization was 
granted for use of absentee ballots in 
school-bond elections. 

Nebraska—A severance tax of 2% on 
oil and gas was enacted, but other at- 
tempts to broaden the tax base for the 
support of the schools were defeated. 
The 14 mill statewide levy to finance 
the school retirement system was con- 
tinued for the next biennium; at the 
same time, the legislature enacted a 
social-security bill providing for a ref- 
erendum (planned for the fall of 1955). 
State aid for educable mentally hand- 
icapped children was increased from 
$100 to $200 per child in addition to 
average expenditure per pupil locally. 
School-district reorganization _legisla- 
tion was improved by providing that 
districts having contracted with other 
districts for instruction of their resi- 
dent pupils for more than two years 
may reopen their schools with the 
county superintendent’s approval if 
they have five or more pupils. The at- 
tempts further to strengthen the law by 
requiring state approval of county com- 
mittee plans received favorable action 
in committee, but it was defeated on 
the floor of the legislature. Minimum 
teacher-certification requirements were 
set at one year of college, effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1958. 

Nevada—Federal, state, and local 
funds for the support of public schools 
are to be placed in a new county school 
fund and distributed according to a 
foundation program formula, includ- 


ing minimum requirements on five 
counts. The amount of the state ap- 
portionment is to be the difference be- 
tween the sum of these five items and 
the yield of a mandatory local $70 tax 
on the state-adjusted assessed valuation 
of the county. No district shall receive 
less than one-half the amount of its 
own program. The current ADA ap- 
portionment formula was extended to 
July 1, 1956. Additional state support 
for the schools was provided in the 
amount of $1,723,205 for the period 
from January 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956. 
Teachers’ salaries may be increased 
from 8 to 10%. The state superintend- 
ent’s salary was increased to $9000. A 
constitutional amendment to change 
the state superintendent’s office from 
elective to appointive goes on the bal- 
lot in 1956. Other legislation creates 
and defines the duties of the state de- 
partment of education. School districts 
were consolidated into county units, 
with appropriate provisions for dis- 
position of property and indebtedness. 
Statutes concerned with bond _ issues 
and transportation of pupils were 
amended. 

New Jersey—Social-security enabling 
legislation was enacted and a new re- 
tirement law passed, integrating the 
teachers retirement system with social 
security in the event the referendum, 
which is to be held October 26, is af- 
firmative. The new retirement law 
would provide an allowance of 1/60 
of average final salary multiplied by 
the number of years of service. The 
basic retirement age was reduced from 
62 to 60. Social-security benefits pay- 
able at age 65 will be offset against the 
retirement allowance. Contributions of 
most teachers to the retirement system 
will be lower than under the old law, 
and the benefits will be higher. Death 
benefits and certain other new features 
were added. The save-harmless liability 
act was extended to all school person- 
nel; formerly it was restricted to teach- 
ers and administrators. Nurses and 
school secretaries and clerks were 
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granted the privilege of attending the 
NJEA conventions for two days with 
pay, the same as teachers. 

New Mexico—Since all funds for the 
support of schools are earmarked, a 
successful legislative program included 
the defeat of proposals to appropriate 
these funds to other uses. The appro- 
priation bill increased the textbook al- 
lotment by $200,000. The school-sup- 
ply, library, and janitor-supply fund 
was raised from $5 to $7 per capita, 
and larger appropriations were made 
for higher education. A new statewide 
classroom teachers tenure law was en- 
acted, setting up definite procedures for 
the dismissal of teachers. A restrictive 
provision in the retirement law was re- 
pealed, and an enabling act provides 
for the adoption of social-security bene- 
fits in addition to present retirement 
pensions. 

New York—Altho the true Valuation 
of property was recomputed, resulting 
in a considerable reduction in state aid, 
such aid is to be continued on a basis 
of prior valuation, and emergency aid 
of $13 per pupil is to be continued an- 
other year. Additional special aid of 
$3.5 million was voted for handicapped 
children, and aid for enlarged city 
school districts was increased. The pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries was related 
to the period during the school year 
when a board of education may require 
the services of a teacher. (The purpose 
of this legislation was to prevent ap- 
plication of recent decisions constru- 
ing tenure to require the payment of 
salaries on a continuing calendar-year 
basis whether or not the teachers are 
required to render service during the 
full calendar year.) Salaries for state- 
university faculty members were in- 
creased. Attendance supervisors (out- 
side New York City) were given pro- 
fessional status, with the same tenure 
and minimum salary rights as teachers. 
The special-service retirement plan (re- 
tirement at age 55) was reopened, pro- 
vision was made for increasing retire- 
ment benefits for service in excess of 35 
years, and the present. temporary sup- 
plemental pensions for retired teachers 
were continued on a permanent basis. 
Improved educational programs for 
mentally retarded children were au- 
thorized. State scholarships for high- 
school graduates were doubled in num- 
ber. The status of district superintend- 
ents was improved. 

North Carolina — Appropriations 
were made sufficient to continue opera- 
tion of the schools at the present level. 
Authority to administer enrolment and 
to adopt rules and regulations for ad- 
ministration, instruction, health, safety, 
and welfare of children was trans- 
ferred from the state board to local 
city and county boards of education. 
County and city boards were author- 
ized to divide their respective units 
into attendance areas without regard 
to district lines. They were authorized 
to operate school buses, but are not re- 
quired to do so; title to buses was 
transferred to local boards, which were 
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given authority to administer the trans- 
portation system. Continuing-contract 
provisions were abolished; all con- 
tracts were terminated at the end of 
the 1954-55 school year and employ- 
ment in the future is to be on a year- 
to-year basis. Furthermore, any con- 
tract is subject to the condition that it 
terminates when the position to which 
it refers is abolished. The teachers and 
state employes retirement system will 
be coordinated with social security if 
the referendum (set for October 26) 
is afirmative. 

North Dakota—State-aid payments 
for elementary schools were increased 
from $70 to $75, and one mill was 
added to the county high-school levy, 
making the levy 3 mills with total pay- 
ments to be $216 for each high-school 
pupil. The state school-construction- 
fund law was liberalized. The continu- 
ing-contract law was modified, requir- 
ing the teacher to notify the board 
within 15 days after the offering of the 
contract goes into effect; otherwise the 
teacher will be considered as not wish- 
ing to be continued. The retirement- 
fund law was amended, raising the 
maximum annuity allowance from 
$1200 to $1800, retroactive to July 1, 
1949. The new changes provide that, 
after age 55 and 25 years of teaching 
experience, $60 be allowed for each 
year’s experience, making it possible to 
retire at 65 with the maximum $1800. 
Teachers’ contributions were raised 
from $50 to $120 and from $180 to 
$200. The changes also provide that 
a teacher who has not realized a $1200 
annuity at the.age of 55 with 25 years 
of experience shall be entitled to $100 
a year for each year’s experience until 
said teacher has reached the $1200 fig- 
ure, and from that point on shall be 
entitled to $60 a year for each year’s 
experience. A new state board of edu- 
cation will administer elementary and 
secondary education. 

Ohio—One of the most important 
achievements was the revision of the 


“Pll be there in a minute, Mom— 
just as soon as I finish this word.” 


school foundation program. The class- 
room unit is the basis of the new sup- 
port program which includes salary al- 
lotments and retirement, transporta- 
tion, supervision, and general operat- 
ing costs. Certain tax amendments were 
necessary as a consequence; after 1955 
a resolution submitting an extra tax 
levy to be voted upon in November 
may be adopted at any time before Sep- 
tember 15. If the tax reappraisal results 
in the reduction of a district’s voted 
operating millage below 10 mills, the 
county auditor shall restore a sufficient 
levy to provide 10 mills if-it is required 
to participate in the foundation pro- 
gram. And the amount of outside mill- 
age needed to bring a school district’s 
operating rate up to a total of 10 mills 
for participation in the foundation 
program may be voted for as long as 
10 years at the November election. Be- 
yond this amount the vote will be 
limited to five years. Operating levies 
of any amount may be voted for five 
years at a primary or special election. 
A proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution would provide a bond issue of 
$150 million for a long-range building 
program for schools and other public 
buildings. School districts may bond 
up to 9% of the tax duplicate until 
December 31, 1957. The retirement 
law was amended to set higher mini- 
mum benefits, to broaden the invest- 
ment program, to liberalize credit for 
substitute service, and to permit certain 
retired teachers to accept a regular 
teaching position at a reduced retire- 
ment allowance. Survivors’ benefits 
were liberalized. Boards of education 
were authorized to purchase motor 
vehicle liability insurance for their 
employes. Contracts for nonteaching 
employes shall be for one to five years, 
at the board’s discretion, after one 
year of service. 

Oklahoma — One constitutional a- 
mendment was submitted to the people 
and passed. The amendment provides: 
(1) authorization for local district 
levies of five mills for emergencies; (2) 
increase in the bonding limit from 5% 
to 10%; (3) establishment of a com- 
mon-school building equalization fund; 
(4) liberalization of the building fund 
which has already been voted and ac- 
cumulated and which may be voted in 
the future so that the money may be 
used for remodeling and repairing 
buildings as well as for new construc- 
tion; (5) mandatory countywide levy 
of 4 mills to be distributed to all 
schools on an ADA basis (formerly 
used for financing separate or Negro 
schools) ; (6) continuing contracts for 
teachers; and (7) a $15-million bond 
issue for college buildings and for 
buildings at other institutions. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised by a _ state 
guarantee of $1200 (previously $800) 
in increments of $100 for each year of 
teaching. A minimum of $80 a month 
retirement allowance was set for those 
who have completed 30 years of service 
and have become permanently incapac- 
itated physically or mentally before 
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reaching retirement age. Local school- 
boards were authorized to withhold 
2% of wages after December 31, 1954, 
in the event teachers request such with- 
holding, to provide retroactive social- 
security coverage if the referendum 
results affirmatively. A _ cost-of-living 
increase for retired teachers in the 
amount of $10 a month was continued 
for those whose allowance otherwise 
would be less than $100 a month. 
Oregon—Procedures in local prop- 
erty taxes were improved. State sup- 
port for the schools was increased from 
$66 million to $72 million, and money 
for continuing the educational pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped 
was increased from $450,000 to $600,- 
000. Bonding limits in union high- 
school districts were extended below 
the ninth grade. Interim study com- 
mittees were created to study school 
needs and the sources of revenue avail- 
able to the state government. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were fixed at the following 
minimums: $3000 for teachers with no 
degree, $3300 for those with a bach- 
elor’s degree, and $3600 for those with 
a master’s degree. Retirement allow- 
ances were fixed at one-half average 
salary, including social security, pay- 
able at age 65; the ceiling on contribu- 
tions was removed. Portland teachers 
were granted the right to vote in a 
referendum to place themselves under 
the state retirement system that is co- 
ordinated with social security. All 
school employes who come into con- 
tact with children must have a health 
certificate showing freedom from tuber- 
culosis. One day of institute or inserv- 
ice training out of the five authorized 
by law may be counted as curriculum 
improvement. A study of educational 
television will be made by the state 
department of higher education. All 
school-district schoolboards, except 
that of Portland, shall be composed of 
five members. Non-high-school districts 
shall be abolished by June 30, 1958. 
Provision was made for changing boun- 
daries of union high-school districts 
by action of the boundary board as a 
means of facilitating such changes. 
Rhode Island—Additional state aid 
was provided at the rate of $17 per 
pupil in ADA which amounts to an 
increase of $1,900,000, including $200,- 
000 for equalization. Cities and towns 
must match this with an amount equal 
to $8.50 per pupil in ADA for 1955-56 
and $17 per pupil in ADA for 1956-57. 
Seventy percent of thé additional local 
and state-aid money must be used for 
teachers’ salaries. No city or town may 
pay its regularly employed teachers 
less than $3000 in 1955-56. By 1957-58, 
each city and town must have its teach- 
ers on a $3$200-to-$5200 schedule with 
no more than 12 steps if it is to qualify 
for its full share of the additional state 
aid. The retirement law was amended 
to provide for retirement after 30 years 
of service with actuarially reduced 
benefits; the maximum death benefit 
for those who die in service was raised 
from $2000 to $5000; members were 
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permitted to name a person other than 
a blood relative as beneficiary. A social- 
security enabling law was enacted. 

South Carolina—Bill authorizing co- 
ordination of state retirement system 
and social security considered a major 
achievement of this session. Minimum 
retirement annuities were liberalized. 
Three major enactments in school fi- 
nance were: (1) an annual appropria- 
tion of $5 per pupil for the mainten- 
ance of school buildings; (2) a $10,000 
appropriation for study of reassessment 
of property for tax purposes; and (3) 
an increase in the amount of state 
bonds for construction of school build- 
ings. A proposed 11% increase in state 
aid to increase teachers’ salaries was not 
enacted into law. 

South Dakota—A new school code 
was adopted. Changes include the fol- 
lowing points: Term contracts with 
employes were legalized provided they 
do not exceed the length of the certi- 
fication period. School-district boards 
were authorized to enter into retire- 
ment agreements with their employes. 
The school year was defined as 180 days 
less days of legal discontinuance. All 
certification was placed under the state 
board of education. High-school tui- 
tion was fixed at $2 a day and elemen- 
tary-school tuition at $1.25 a day. A 
county board was set up in each county 
to act as a continuing school-district 
reorganization committee, and _ all 
school districts were classified as inde- 
pendent (having a 12-year program 
with a five-member board elected for 
five years) or common (having an 
eight-year program with a three-mem- 
ber board elected for three years). 
School districts not operating a high 
school were authorized to pay trans- 
portation costs of students attending 
the nearest high school. The new 
school code has been petitioned for 
approval of the electors; however, the 
petition has been challenged as illegal. 
The annual appropriation of $2.5 mil- 
lion was divided as follows: 60% to 
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“Wasn't it nice of Mrs. Dove to 
call this mess of mine beautiful?” 


high-school districts on the basis of 
the number of teachers employed 
(about $700 per teacher) and 40% to 
elementary-school districts on the basis 
of the number enrolled (about $10 per 
pupil). All public employes, including 
teachers, shall be required to take a 
loyalty oath. 

Tennessee—The general education 
bill and the general appropriations bill 
provided sufficient funds to improve 
the foundation program, including 
funds for capital outlay during the 
1955-57 biennium. The increase was 
$27,671,665, including money to guar- 
antee a $3000 salary for a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree and 15 years of ex- 
perience. (This alone required an in- 
creased appropriation of about $6 mil- 
lion annually.) The appropriation for 
capital outlay was increased $2,625,000 
for the biennium. Appropriations for 
the state department of education were 
increased by $92,000, and appropria- 
tions for higher education were in- 
creased by $3,871,500 for the biennium. 
Boards of education were given greater 
discretionary power in the reappoint- 
ment of teachers whose positions have 
been discontinued. The retirement law 
was improved by obtaining sufficient 
appropriations to put the system on an 
actuarially sound basis. The $3600 
salary limitation on contributions was 
removed. A social-security enabling act 
was adopted. An amendment to the 
compulsory-attendance law permits a 
pupil to discontinue school at age 16 
provided the superintendent’s recom- 
mendations and _ schoolboard’s ap- 
proval are obtained. 

Texas—In addition to existing legis- 
lation governing local-school financial 
limits, a new permissive law allows 
boards to submit to their voters the 
choice of increases in limitations, as to 
maintenance and operation tax rates 
and bond levies. Several new laws refer 
to the school-district tax assessor-col- 
lector. Reorganization provisions were 
amended. As of September 1, 1955, 
teachers will be reclassified under new 
certification standards with all existing 
certificate holders fully protected. Re- 
tirement amendments include a mini- 
mum of $1200 a year for teachers re- 
tiring with 20 years’ service; survivor, 
disability, and death benefits; and reci- 
procity. This proposal will become law 
only after approval of a constitutional 
amendment which is to be voted upon 
in November 1956. 

Utah—A special session of about 
three weeks, held in December 1953 
prior to the regular 1955 legislative 
session, was devoted almost exclusively 
to school matters. State aid for school- 
building construction was continued, 
with some administrative changes and 
limitations. An appropriation of $2,- 
130,000 will finance projects in eight 
districts which qualified under 1951 
and 1953 acts. The permissive 10- or 
12-mill capital outlay and debt service 
provision was extended, and responsi- 
bility was placed on the state building 
board for the approval of material, 
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engineering, and construction § stand- 
ards. The corporation franchise tax 
was increased from 3% to 4% of net 
income. Technical amendments to the 
retirement law and _ slight improve- 
ments in the certification law were 
made. 

Vermont—The major achievement 
was amending the teachers retirement 
law. These amendments include per- 
missive retirement after 35 years of 
service before age 60, on a special serv- 
ice retirement benefit. Average final 
compensation was redefined as the five 
highest consecutive years’ salaries. The 
prior-service pension was increased and 
disability allowances liberalized. Sur- 
vivors’ benefits were provided for chil- 
dren of deceased members, payable in 
addition to the return of accumulated 
contributions. Also, provision was made 
for paying the surviving spouse of a 
member who dies in service after at- 
tainment of age 60 the same benefit 
that would have been payable had the 
member elected the option and been 
retired on the date of his death. 

Washington—Altho $175,200,000 of 
state money was appropriated for basic 
school support, this was short of the 
requested amount. Provision was made 
for allocation of state and county 
monies on a current attendance base. 
A $30-million state bond issue was au- 
thorized for matching of local funds 
for school buildings, to be retired out 
of the proceeds of a 5% excise tax on 
cigarettes. The existing continuing- 
contract law of the spring-notification 
type was turned into a_ tenure-type 
continuing-contract law with right of 
a hearing guaranteed to dismissed 
teachers. A new retirement law com- 
pletely revised the retirement system. 
The salary ceiling for contributions 
was raised from $3600 to $4500, and 
members are permitted to contribute 
5% on total salary or make a lump-sum 
payment at time of retirement to in- 
crease the annuity portion of the al- 
lowance. The pension portion was in- 
creased to $4 a month for each year 
of service up to 35, beginning after 30 
years of service or at age 60. Survivor's 
benefits were added, service-credit pro- 
visions were liberalized, benefits pay- 
able to retired teachers were increased 
by 25%, and certain administrative 
changes were made. County administra- 
tion was reorganized by several bills. 
Publishers of comic books will be re- 
quired to obtain a license and meet 
certain standards. 

West Virginia—A penalty was pro- 
vided in the amount of state aid pay- 
able to counties where the assessed 
valuation remains low by comparison 
of percent assessed with appraised 
values. A constitutional amendment 
was proposed raising the limit on 
levies for refunding bonds on total 
outstanding indebtedness from 3% to 
5% of assessed valuation. The special 
levy permitted thru 60% favorable 
vote was raised to 100% of the levy 
rate permitted boards of education, 
effective up to five years (at present 
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50% special levy, limited to three 
years). The retirement law was 
amended to provide survivors’ benefits 
based upon the members’ and the em- 
ployers’ contributions, payable to the 
surviving spouse of a member age 50 
with 25 years of service; also deferred 
annuities were provided, without pay- 
ment for absence, for any member who 
leaves service after 20 years. A majority 
of full-time instructional and adminis- 
trative employes or a majority of full- 
time nonteaching employes may re- 
quest payroll deductions for group in- 
surance and death benefits. A com- 
mission on education is to study the 
needs and problems of the public 
schools and report findings with recom- 
mendations; such recommendations are 
to become an order of business at the 
1956 legislative session (normally even- 
numbered years are devoted exclusively 
to budget matters) . 

Wisconsin — The constitution was 
amended to change the bonding limi- 
tation from assessed valuation to equal- 
ized valuation. State aids were in- 
creased from $53 million (in 1953-54) 
to $66 million for 1955-56, the latter 
including $3 million deficiency aids for 
the past biennium. The matching 
formula was increased from 9 to 15 
mills, and the guaranteed equalized 
valuation per pupil was raised from 
$19,000 to $21,000 in basic districts; 
from $21,000 to $23,500 in integrated 
districts; from $45,000 to $55,000 in 
basic union high schools; and from 
$50,000 to $60,000 for integrated union 
high schools. County supervising teach- 
ers’ salaries, which ranged from $3000 
to $4500, were increased to range from 
$3800 to $6000. The retirement law was 
amended in a number of respects: that 
part of the law that denied contractual 
status was repealed; maximum bene- 
fits under the 15-year guarantee plan 
were made available to retirants over 
age 60; retirement benefits were equal- 
ized for men and women. Increases in 
retirement allowancés were extended 
for two years and raised from $100 to 
$125 for eligible retired teachers, in- 
cluding those with a minimum of 25 
years of service who had withdrawn 
their own deposits. Local districts were 
authorized to lease school buildings, 
and school building corporations were 
empowered to construct elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Wyoming—A new foundation pro- 
gram provides $5500 per classroom 
unit; appropriation for the purpose 
equaled $900,000. All federal mineral 
royalties due the schools may be used 
for current operation (formerly a por- 
tion of these funds went into the 
permanent fund). The legislature also 
implemented a recently adopted con- 
stitutional amendment, increasing the 
bonded indebtedness limitation from 
6% to 10% of assessed valuation. 
Schoolboards were authorized to carry 
liability insurance on teachers, the 
high-school normal-training law was re- 
pealed, and an appropriation of $20,- 
000 was made for teacher-education 


that 68.7% of the NEA con- 
vention delegates were class- 
room teachers? School adminis- 
trators and su isors com- 
prised 25.8% of those attend- 
ing; 4.6% were state-association 
staff members; 0.2%, retired 
teachers; and 0.7%, “others.” 
Of all delegates, 58.1% were 


women. 


that five NEA publications were 
included in the list of 42 Nota- 
ble Educational Books of 1954 
compiled by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore? 


that thru the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television, the 
NEA has helped establish 15 
educational TV stations? Per- 
mits are pending for 34. 


that Henry I. Willett, president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, an NEA 
department, was chairman of 
the three-man U. S. delegation 
to the International Conference 
on Public Education at Geneva 
this summer? 


that last year 1200 teachers 
traveled on NEA tours of the 
United States and 33 foreign 
countries? 


that in introducing the bill to 


expand the _ college - housing 
loan program, Senator J. W. 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) cited resolu- 
tions of the Association for 
Higher Education, an NEA de- 
partment, which pointed out 
the need for improvement of 
the program? The bill has now 
been signed by the President. 


scholarships. For entrance to the first 
grade, children must have attained six 
years by September 15. District reorgan- 
ization statutes were improved by re- 
quiring each new district to maintain 
an elementary or a high school or 
both, and by clarifying the ownership 
of property of reorganized districts. 
Schoolboards in first-class districts were 
given the same powers as those pos- 
sessed by the electors in their annual 
meetings. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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NEA President John Lester Buford urges that the profession 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


HE left side of the chart on this 
Tie tells an inspiring story 
about the development of unity 
within the teaching profession. 

On May 31, 1955, almost 613,000 
teachers were NEA members. Ten 
years earlier (1945) the comparable 
enrolment was 331,605, and a dec- 
ade before that (1935) the count 
was 190,944. This means that in a 
20-year span teachers’ support of 
their professional national organi- 
zation has more than tripled. Mean- 
while state- and _ local-association 
memberships approached 100% of 
their potential. 

The percent of teachers holding 
membership in the NEA ranges all 
the way from 3% in New York City 
and 4% in Rhode Island to 100% 
in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Utah. 

An objective of the Centennial 
Action Program is 100°, enrolment 
of all teachers in 1957. The black 
bars on the right side of the chart 
represent what remains to be done 
by that time. 

An analysis of the figures on 
which this chart is based is signif- 
icant even tho details cannot be 
set down in this brief statement. It 
reveals that non-members are em- 
ployed mainly in large urban 
centers and in the more remote 
rural areas in many states. 

Cities with large unused poten- 
tials include Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New 
Orleans, New York, San Francisco, 
Washington (D. C.), and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

States with large undeveloped 
rural potentials include Florida, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

In our urban centers and in the 
states that are behind schedule, 
we need vigorous, dedicated leaders 
who are determined to go far be- 
yond the call of duty in fulfilling 
the destiny of teaching as an or- 
ganized profession. ## 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Here’s another way that local associations 
are serving the profession. 


Great Neck, New York 


One of the recruiting activities 
of the Great Neck Teachers Asso- 
ciation is to award an annual schol- 
arship of $400 to a worthy student 
who plans to become a teacher. 

Each spring the association gives 
all the high-school juniors a book- 
let prepared by its education com- 
mittee, setting forth the advantages 
and opportunities of teaching as a 
profession. 

Last year the association devoted 
its annual professional meeting to 
the subject of teacher recruitment. 
Officers of the local chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America told 
their reasons for choosing teaching 
as a career. The high-school prin- 
cipal spoke on “What I Look for 
in Teachers.” A parent gave her im- 
pressions of teaching as a contribu- 
tion to society, a helping teacher 
explained how she assists new teach- 
ers, and two teachers discussed 
“Changing Attitudes Toward the 
Teaching Profession.” 

Attending this meeting as invited 
guests were representatives of PTA 
groups, the Parent Teacher Coun- 
cil, the local education association, 
the administrative staff of the Great 
Neck public schools, and the board 
of education. 

—CLARA G. MALCOMSON, past presi- 
dent, Great Neck Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Northport, New York 


Tue Northport Teachers Asso- 
ciation has a scholarship fund that 
has already enabled six Northport 
high-school graduates to acquire 
their teacher education. The schol- 
arship loans are open to students 
choosing other careers, but most of 
those who apply plan to teach. 

The association has numerous 
money-raising activities and has in- 
terested other groups in contribut- 
ing to the fund. In the past two 
years, local PTAs have given $600. 
The Lions Club has given $200 and 
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plans to make an annual contribu- 

tion. The fund now totals $5000. 
—JOSEPH J. LATINO, president, 

Northport Teachers Association. 


Woodbury County, lowa 


Each year, the Woodbury County 
Teachers Association sponsors a Re- 
cruitment Day, inviting all high- 
school seniors in the county who are 
interested in teaching. This year 70 
seniors attended. 

After a get-acquainted session, 
the students spent the forenoon 
visiting the grade level of their 
choice in elementary and junior 
high schools in Sioux City. Before 
leaving, they were briefed about 
the things they should look for in 
the classrooms that would be of par- 
ticular interest to prospective teach- 
ers. 

At lunch they were addressed by 
a faculty member from Iowa State 
Teachers College. The afternoon 
program included a general discus- 
sion of the building visitations, a 
question-and-answer period, and a 
showing of the movie titled Skippy 
and the Three Rs. Seniors inter- 
ested in county council scholar- 
ships were given an opportunity to 
be interviewed by the scholarship 
committee. 

—MAVIS HANNO, chairman, teach- 
er selection committee, Woodbury 
County Teachers Association. 


San Diego County, California 


How to secure 1000 new teachers 
a year for 10 years in a state where 
teacher-education enrolment had 
decreased steadily for the past sev- 
eral years was the problem faced by 
the schools of San Diego County, 
California. 

In an effort to deal with the sit- 
uation, the Selective Teacher Re- 
cruitment Committee of San Diego 
County was organized four years 
ago. Its members are drawn from all 
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types of community organizations 
concerned with education. 

Each year the committee spon- 
sors two recruitment conferences. 
The spring conference, held on the 
campus of San Diego State College, 
is for prospective teachers. Selected 
high-school seniors hear talks and 
receive information about the 
teaching profession and training 
requirements in California. 

From teachers they learn about 
the advantages of teaching as a ca- 
reer. They visit the campus elemen- 
tary school, talk with college de- 
partment heads, and informally dis- 
cuss the teacher-education program 
with their guides, who are carefully 
chosen college students in their final 
year of training. 

The fall conference is held large- 
ly for an exchange of ideas for im- 
proving recruiting programs, and 
to provide materials. 

During the year, the committee 
issues bulletins summarizing re- 
cruitment progress; it provides 
speakers for teacher or community 
groups; and it keeps the press and 
radio informed regarding its work. 

Results of the committee’s efforts 
are now becoming evident. Active 
teacher recruitment is now going 
on in every high school, junior col- 
lege, and college in the county. En- 
rolment in teacher education at San 
Diego State College has increased 
26%, in the last two years, and the 
students in education have started 
a movement to co-sponsor high- 
school clubs for future teachers. 

In addition, all the sponsoring 
organizations now budget annually 
to meet the recruitment commit- 
tee’s expenses, and more and more 
local teachers organizations sponsor 
clubs in their own schools. 

[For information about organiz- 
ing FTA clubs and chapters in 
schools and colleges, write to the 
NEA.] 

—GORDON A. SHIELDS, past prest- 
dent of the San Diego County 
Teachers Association. 
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Jou CANT  S% 


Do lt 
Yoursell --- 


a QUIPMENT COMES 
fH NEA MEMBERSHIP 


ay 

Ingth 
he power tool that more than 
alf a million members find in- 
dispensable in solving profession- 
Sal problems—from how to obtain 
“. salary increases to how to enrich 

» | curriculum. 


ity 
The level that controls a long 


record of achievement at local, 
state, and national levels. 





6; ee 
&, Vision 
y+ <% 
The plumb line that leads to 
practical policies which have 
Improved standards since 1857. 


Status 


The T-square that puts teacher 
respect and recognition in line 
with professional ‘services. 


. 


hex P his” plan 





THESE TOOLS COME 


Legislative Action 


All proposed bills affecting edu- 
cation are studied and acted up- 
on by your spokesmen in the na- 
tion’s capital. 


Research 


Facts and figures are at your fin- 
ger tips—ready to work for your 
welfare and the welfare of your 
students. 


Publications 


The NEA _ Journat, regularly 
and promptly, brings you month- 
ly articles on the latest trends and 
soundest educational develop- 
ments. 


Public Relations 


Press, magazines, radio, TV—all 
are continually supplied with 
news and features telling your 
story. Special aids help local pub- 
lic-relations staffs strengthen their 
own programs. 


national—are collected ss the loc al and salad to the 


State and national associations. 


- This relieves the irritations which come from frequent 


includes active privileges, 
and the annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings, $10. 


Bulletin, 


B. solicitations. It saves time, energy, and money. 


“ts 


phe unified-enrolment plan is growing in favor and 
teen adopted by a dozen states and territories and 


See kundreds of local associations. 

S yaa he 
te Fass 

car’, 'r 





years. 


(if NEA member for 5 years before retiremg 


WITH NEA MEMBERSHIP 


includes all active privileges P 
$10 membership for life, $150 or $15 annually for uM » 


Better Service 


Sixty-eight units are on the¥jd 
full time improving speciali 
teaching and sdminioerative™ 
areas. 


Teacher Welfare 


Continuous efforts are made to 
secure better pay for teachers and 
to protect their civic and pro- 
fessional rights. 


Democratic Policy 


Your elected representatives 
shape policy thru local, state, and 
national assemblies. 

A staff of 500 persons is working 
for you on services ranging from 
studies on professional relations 
to organized educational travel 
tours. 


NEA Journat, Research 


Life 









and benefits of spec 


y ee 
> or 
Retired PAS 


cludes a year's subscription to NEA JourRyAg@ 
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There are now.. 


HERE are definite advantages in 
j pobens to one or more of the 
NEA’s 30 departments in addition 
to maintaining NEA membership. 
Most of the departments have their 
own publications as well as advisory 
services and other benefits. All of 
them work constantly for the better- 
ment of their particular fields while 
cooperating for the common good. 

Below is listed information about 
the departments. Use the appli- 
cation blank for joining any of 
them. NEA bylaws stipulate that 
only active members of the NEA 
are eligible for membership in de- 
partments. 

Consult listings for varying mem- 
bership fees. 

After each department heading, 
the publications sent to members as 
part of services for dues are listed. 

The first person named is presi- 
dent and the second is secretary or 
executive secretary, unless other- 
wise indicated. Send departmental 
dues to the official or address indi- 
cated by asterisk.* If no name is 
so marked, send departmental dues 
as well as NEA dues to NEA head- 
quarters, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Heaith—Physical Education 
—Recreation. Dues $5; student $2.50. 
Including the Journal and Research 
Quarterly: professional $10; student 
professional $5. Ruth Abernathy, Univ. 
of Calif., Los Angeles. *Carl A. Troe- 
ster, Jr., NEA. 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education—Yearbook, AACTE 
Bulletin. Dues (institutional) $100 to 
$250 per year depending on enrolment. 
L. D. Haskew, dean, college of ed., 
Univ. of Texas, Austin. *Edward C. 
Pomeroy, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Yearbook, Official Re- 
port, Research Bulletin, School Admin- 
istrator, and special pamphlets. Dues 
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$10. Henry I. Willett, supt. of schools, 
Richmond, Va. *Worth McClure, NEA. 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter and What Research 
Says. Dues $8; graduate-student affil- 
iate $4. Francis G. Cornell, educational 
consultant, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
19. *Frank W. Hubbard, NEA. 


American Industrial Arts Association 
—Industrial Arts Teacher. Dues $2.50; 
student group membership 50¢ per per- 
son. Burl N. Osburn, State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa. *Kenneth W. 
Brown, N. Y. State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo. 


Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals pro- 
fessionally engaged in higher education. 
Dues included in NEA membership. 
B. Lamar Johnson, prof. of higher ed., 


Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. *G. Kerry 
Smith, NEA. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development—Educational 
Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $8; 
comprehensive membership (includes 
all publications for the year) $11; stu- 
dent membership $2.50. Gordon -N. 
Mackenzie, head, dept. of curriculum 
and teaching, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York. *George W. 
Denemark, NEA. 


Audio-Visual Instruction —Instruc- 
tional Materials. Dues $5. Walter A. 
Wittich, dir., bur. of audio-visual in- 
struction, Univ. of Wis., Madison. 
*Floyde E. Brooker, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers—Official Report, 
News Bulletin and What Research Says. 
Dues included in NEA membership. 
Elizabeth Yank, teacher (on leave from 
Kynoch Elem. School, Marysville, 
Calif.) , NEA. *Hilda Maehling, NEA. 


JOURNALGRAM 


Excut pioneer women educators are 
described below. The letters before 
each caption represent the letters in 
their last names. Your job is to substi- 
tute the real names: for the letters. In 
working out the names, substitute: 


an A, B, C, D, or E for every F; 
a G, H, I, or J, for every K; 
an L, M, N, O, or P for every Q; 
an R, S, T, or U for every V; 
a W, X, or Y for every Z. 
The first one has been completed to 


show you how it’s done. (Answers on 
page 522.) 


1. @ZQQ=LYON. 


The seminary she founded in 1837 is 
today a well-known college for women. 


2. QFQQFV= 


This teacher, who became a college 
president at the age of 26, married a 
Harvard professor. 


3. ZQVQK= 


First woman president of NEA, she 


was superintendent of schools in a 
large city. 


4. QFFFQFZ= 


This educator opened America’s first 
English-speaking kindergarten in 1860. 


5. ZKQQFVF= 

Women of the 19th century were grate- 
ful to her for founding in New York 
State a school which offered courses 
for women comparable to those for 
men at Harvard and Yale. 


6. FFVVZ=. 


She devoted her life to the Southern 
schools which bear her name. 


7. VVVZKQFV= 


——_—— © 
This Alabama teacher helped bring co- 
education to the South. 


8. FFFFKFV= 

This educational evangelist recruited 
teachers for the expanding West of the 
19th century. 
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Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$5; life membership $100. Robert W. 
Langerak, Greenwood School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. *Robert W. Eaves, NEA. 


Home Economics—D. H. E. Topics, 
Yearbook, and president's letter. Dues 
$1. Ruth Cowles, consultant, State 
Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. *Doro- 
thy Ellen Jones (treasurer), supvr. 
home economics, Board of Education, 
6th and Rockwell Sts., Cleveland 14. 


International Council for Excep- 
tional Children—ICEC Bulletin and 
Exceptional Children. Dues: $6; stu- 
dent $3. Francis E. Lord, coordi- 
nator of special ed., Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles. * Harley Z. Wood- 
en, NEA. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education— 
Let’s Look at Kindergartens and Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education. Dues $1. 
Laura Clarke, 15405 Winthrop Ave., 
Detroit 27. Carol J. Paxton, 14164 Rut- 
land Rd., Detroit 27. 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$4 plus dues in affiliated states. Robert 
A. Choate, dean, School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Boston Univ., Boston. 
*MENC Headquarters, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 


National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues 
$3, plus regional dues. Ivan E. Johnson, 
chmn., arts ed. dept., Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee. *Horace F. Heil- 
man, prof., art ed., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women—Journal and occasional news- 
letters. Dues $10; student $3. M. Eunice 
Hilton, dean, college of home econom- 
ics, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Barbara Catton, NEA. 


National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Martha S. Luck, 
339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11. 
*Elberta MacGregor (treasurer) , 3015 
E. 75th St., Seattle 5. 
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National Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools—Digest 
and Quill and Scroll. Dues $1.50. Lee 
Pursley, Anderson (Ind.) High School. 
*Bernice Van Sickle, Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) High School. 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators—Aids-Helps or 
Swapshop, and occasional newsletters. 
Dues: $1; for all publications $2. Ralph 
E. Crow, dir. of adult ed., Cleveland. 
*Robert A. Luke, NEA. 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—The Bulletin. Dues: 
individual $8; institutional $12 (also 
receive Student Life). Leland N. Drake, 
prin., Mohawk Junior High School, 
Celumbus, Ohio. *Paul E. Elicker, 
NEA. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues $5; contributing member- 
ship $10 (also receive a copy of each 
NCSS publication issued during year) . 
Edwin R. Carr, college of ed., Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder. * Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
NEA. 


National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—Newsletter. In- 
dividual natl. dues $2; branch dues $1. 
Mary E. Meade, prin., Washington Irv- 
ing High School, 40 Irving Place, New 
York 3. *Lois M. Clark, NEA. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics—Mathematics Teacher or 
Arithmetic Teacher. Dues S83: for all 
publications $5; institutional subscrip- 
tion S5; student $1.50. Marie S. Wil- 
cox, Thomas Carr Howe High School, 
Indianapolis. *M. H. Ahrendt, NEA. 


National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—Quarterly. Dues $1; life member- 
ship $20. Associational: local $5; state 
$10. Ethel Percy Andrus, Grey Gables, 
Ojai, Calif. * Alice Reiterman (financial 
secretary), 1445 Pasqualito Drive, San 
Marino 9, Calif. 


National School Public Relations 
Association—Two newsletters, all new 
handbooks for parents and school per- 
sonnel, magazine reprints, Exchange 
File, Advance Proofs. Dues $10. Rob- 


ert McKay, Calif. Teachers Assn., San 
Francisco. *Roy K. Wilson, NEA. 


National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Packets of 
Teaching Aids, and Elementary School 
Science Bulletin. Dues $4; sustaining 
membership $6; college student $2; li- 
brary and elementary-school subscrip- 
tions $5. Robert Stollberg, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San _ Francisco. 
*Robert H. Carleton, NEA. 


Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, Research Bulletin, 
and occasional publications. Dues $4. 
Clifton B. Huff, prof. of ed., Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 
*Howard A. Dawson, NEA. 


Speech Association of America— 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, the Speech Teacher, and 
the Directory of the Speech Assn. of 
America. Dues: student $2.50; regular 
$3.50; sustaining $15. Thomas A. 
Rousse, dept. of speech, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin. *Waldo Braden, prof. of 
speech, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge 3. 


United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Dues $5; comprehensive $7.50; 
student basic $2.50. International So- 
ciety $3 additional. E. C. McGill, head, 
dept. of business ed., Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. *Hollis 
Guy, NEA. 


Vocational Education—No _publica- 


tions. No dues. Hobart H. Sommers, 
asst. supt. of schools, Dept. of Voca- 
tional Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. Harry Lewis, coordinator, 
curriculum development, New York 
City vocational high schools, New York. 


for regular_ 


or special 





(Specify type of membership. See listings above.) 


dues for 


(name of department) 


‘OSITION _ 


ADDRESS___ 








The Centennial Theme 


«< 
AN rEpucATED people moves free- 
dom forward.” 

How appropriate is this theme 
for the centennial of the organized 
teaching profession of the nation? 
Does it suggest a “celebration”? 
Does it harken to the past or invite 
eulogy of any heroes? Does it herald 
the arrival of any glorious day, as 
one might expect an anniversary 
symbol to do? 

No. The NEA Centennial theme 
has no flattering overtones to give 
school people much self-satisfaction. 
It suggests a standard for critical 
evaluation of the past and direction 
for the future. It suggests that the 
freedom we have is, in large part, 
to be credited to the schools, but it 
implies that the struggle for f[ree- 
dom and for good schools is a never- 
ending one. It does not suggest that 
in 1957 the NEA will have arrived 
at a nice place to rest on its laurels. 
And certainly there is no worry that 
anyone could mistake it for an epi- 
taph. 

This theme, the result of hours of 
thought by both the lay and profes- 
sional members of the Centennial 
Celebration Commission, comes 
from a careful weighing of relative 
values. It is meant to involve the 
American people, not just our pro- 
fession. 

The thinking that produced it 
operated in the give-and-take of dis- 
cussion where compromise and 
open-mindedness were mixed with 
serious and earnest concern. The 
theme is part and parcel of the 
thinking which produced the ob- 
jectives for the Centennial: 


1. To consider the decisive role 
of education in the changing world. 

2. To stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the increas- 
ing millions of children. 

3. To strengthen the teaching 
profession in its service to people 
of all ages. 


For those committed to such ob- 
jectives, who respect but do not 
worship the past, the theme is a 
good one. It is meant to make 1957 
a time for checking old foundations 
and reinforcing them in prepara- 
tion for greater building in the 
years to come. + + 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1955 


ENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BY THE PRESID: 
A PROCLAMATION 


REAS the pioneers of our Nation established schools and 


nt ark of the American way 


w 
colleges and regarded education as & bul 


of life; and 


WHEREAS the Nation's sc 
y to the welfare of our pe 


hools and educational institutions 
ople and to 
have contributed immeasurabl 


; and 
the progress and security of our country; 45 


ent 
WHEREAS education contributes not only to the developm 

o to 
re useful life for the individual citizen but als 
h we cherish as 


of a fuller and mo 
g of the freedoms and ideals whic 


the safeguardin; 
Americans; and 
WHEREAS in this 


cation our people have a right to tak 
and an obligation to demonstrate a desire and 


oblems facing American education: 
DWIGHT D EISENHOWER, President 
do hereby designate the period from 
as American Education Week, 
e fully in the 


year of the white House Conference on 


e special pride in our Nation's 
Edu 
educational system, 
capacity to meet the major Pr 
Now, THEREFORE, 1, 

of the United States of America, 


ovember 12, 1955, 


N 
November 6 through 
country to participat 


and I ask the people throughout the 
at week, I urge this observance a8 
for work well done, and 


evidence of 
observance of thi 


appreciation to teachers and school officials 


e of citizen interest in better educati 
House Conference on 


on. I also urge this 


as a pledg 
ce as a fitting prelude to the White 
gton from November 28 


hallenging role 


observan 
ation to be held in the City of Washin; 
1955, and as @ tribute to the ¢ 
building a better and stronger nation 


Educ 
through December 1, 


American education is playing in 

in today's world of nations. 

1 have hereunto set my hand and 

s of America to be affixed. 
day 


in the year 


IN: WITNESS WHEREOF, 
United State 


of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, 
and of the Independ- 
ence of the United 
States of America the 
one hundred and eightieth. 


‘ Mh Win. torr, 


By the President: 


/ 


Acting Secretary of State 





ETHICS CPINION NUMBER 33 


Participation in Community Activities 


SUPERINTENDENT of schools re- 
A quests an opinion on the fol- 
lowing facts: 


The director of a local Community 
Chest drive asked the superintendent 
of schools to enlist the participation of 
a well-known and popular elementary- 
school teacher as a member of the plan- 
ning committee for the drive. For sev- 
eral years, the drive had been unsuc- 
cessful, seriously handicapping the serv- 
ices of social agencies. This was the first 
time a staff member of the school sys- 
tem had been asked to be on the com- 
mittee, and, admittedly, the teacher’s 
acceptance would strengthen commu- 
nity-school relations. 

The teacher, who had a class of 40 
students plus additional duties such as 
supervision of a playground and a 
lunchroom, was also active in local 
women’s groups and the PTA. She 
found that serving on the drive com- 
mittee would entail an average of 8 to 
10 hours of outside work a week over 
a period of three months. The super- 
intendent advised that staff shortages 
would make it impossible to relieve her 
of any existing school assignments. Be- 
cause of the demands of her personal 
family situation, along with her school 
duties and extracurriculum activities, 
the teacher felt that she could not do 
justice to her teaching responsibilities 
if she aceepted. She therefore declined 
to serve and asked the superintendent 
if her refusal was unethical. The super- 
intendent has referred her question to 
the Ethics Committee. 


The pertinent provision of the 
Code is Section 2 of the Third Prin- 
ciple, which provides that a teacher 
will: “Perform the duties of citizen- 
ship, and participate in community 
activities with due consideration for 
his obligations to his students, his 
family, and himself.” 

A teacher is legally obligated to 
perform only those duties specifi- 
cally set forth or implied in his 
written contract. However, it is gen- 
erally recognized that in fulfilling 
his professional obligations a teach- 
er has both the right and the duty 
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to take part in community activi- 
ties. While this is an obligation of 
every citizen in a democracy, the 
teacher, ‘because of his training and 
background, often has a unique 
contribution to make. He _ [fre- 
quently finds that identifying him- 
self with the community thru such 
participation is an enriching expe- 
rience contributing to his profes- 
sional growth, as well as being an 
important factor in developing 
good community-school relations. 

A matter of widespread concern 
to the profession is the fact that in 
some school systems there are teach- 
ers who either refuse to devote time 
to community affairs or make no 
effort to do so. Their failure to iden- 
tify themselves with the community 
can result in criticism of the school 
system and this, in turn, may ad- 
versely affect local public support 
of the schools. On the other hand, 
some teachers engage in community 
activities to such an extent that they 
impair their effectiveness as teach- 
ers. 

On the facts presented in this 
case, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the teacher, in the exer- 
cise of her professional judgment, 
could properly refuse to serve on 
the planning committee of the 
Community Chest drive. The total 
personal and professional obliga- 
tions of each teacher are an indi- 
vidual matter and may vary from 
time to time. Each teacher must de- 
cide for himself the kind and extent 
of his community activities and 
must have considerable discretion 
in selecting those which are within 
the range of his interest and talents. 

In reaching a decision, the teach- 
er must bear in mind that his first 
and primary professional respon- 
sibility is to his students. To meet 
this responsibility, he must not neg- 
lect his obligations to his family 
and himself, which include provid- 
ing for recreation and relaxation 


necessary for physical and emo- 
tional health. Under Section 2 of 
the Third Principle of the Code, 
the ultimate test as to participation 
in a given community activity is 
whether in good conscience the 
teacher feels that it will or will not 
adversely affect his obligations to 
his students. #+ + 


ee ee 
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Here’s why 


a child will use 
an aut 
Encyclopedia! 


ee, 


I’ve learned how to make a child an eager 
user of the basic reference work. I’ve learned how to help his 
growing mind, his inquisitive spirit. * 
It’s done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional adult. It’s done THE NEW 1955 
by giving him The Americana when he comes in for a fact. For. when AMERICANA 
we give him The Americana, we are saying in effect, “We acknowledge your 
rapid approach to maturity. We know that you will rise to the 25,500 pages 
challenge of a readable, grown-up encyclopedia.” 60,000 articles 
The growing child knows and respects quality. And he 10,000 illustrations 
respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough, mature 44,000 cross references 
encyclopedia that — though it is written in clear language —does 280,000 index entries 
not talk down to him. Finally, having been guided to The Americana, 20,000 pages 
having had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to him, completely revised 
» _ all of his exceptional qualities respond to the opportunity (1950-1955) 
eo to dig into his subject. x 
I know. I’ve seen it happen 
time and time again. 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Teaching Music... 


You can obtain from the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference, an NEA 
department, the following materials: 

Music in American Education: Music 
Education Source Book No. 2. A com- 
pendium of data, opinions, and recom- 
mendations compiled from the reports 
of investigations, studies, and discus- 
sions conducted by the Music in Amer- 
ican Education committees of the 
MENC during the period 1951-54. Also 
includes selected materials from other 
sources. 1955. 365p. $4.75. 

Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equip- 
ment. Prepared by the MENC National 
Committee on Music Buildings, Rooms, 
arid Equipment. Illustrated, looseleaf 
publication with specifications for spe- 
cial construction and equipment need- 
ed in  music-education programs. 
Planned in cooperation with and for 
the use of music educators, administra- 
tors, and architects. 1954. 96p. $4.50. 

Journal of Research in Music Edu- 
cation. Published twice during the 
school year. Contains articles, reports, 
and results of research in all phases of 
music education. Single copy $2; an- 
nual subscription (2 issues) $3.75. 

Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Of- 
ficial forms especially designed for ad- 
judication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition fes- 
tivals. 5¢; 35¢ per dozen; sample set 
40¢; $2 per 100. Prices for larger quan- 
tities on request. Published by the Na- 
tional Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission, an auxiliary of the MENC. 

Handbook on 16mm Films for Music 
Education prepared by. Lilla Belle 
Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, 
MENC Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids. Tells the what, where, and how 
of 16mm films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films 
and helpful suggestions. 72p. plus cov- 
er. $1.50. 

Your Future as a Teacher of Music 
in the Schools. Guidance information 
for counselors, teachers, and students. 
Reprinted from February-March 1954 
Music Educators Journal. 8p. 30¢. 

Order from MENC, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Complete list of pub- 
lications and information regarding 
quantity discounts furnished on _ re- 
quest. Membership dues in the MENC 
are $4 a year, plus dues in federated 
states, and include the Music Educa- 
tors Journal (6 issues) and the state 
periodical in most states. 


(Next month: If You Are 
a Teacher of Business...) 
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From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with- chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 


Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars. 


Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, DB. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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NEXT VACATION: 


Pke a thrilling TWA trip 
to faraway places £ 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Plan“! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And, you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


COs Seer 


1 am interested in: 
Tours Abroad 
“*Time Pay Plan’’ 
Tours in U.S.A. 


Special Itinerary to 


Tours. 
Name. 
Address 


cities & countries City... 


other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... ryvt#WAa 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S A. + EUROPE « AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Department NE-NO, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 


Position. 


ees EE 





CLINTON ... 


f 
Alaska, we can find 
C. 3, Consene, 706 South Fourth Street 


Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 


@ Each month for the rest of the 
year a different school system will 
prepare material for “Here’s an 
Idea.” This month the El Dorado 
(Arkansas) City Schools share inter- 
esting ideas with JOURNAL readers. 


Making Christmas Cards 


Can’t afford block printing for 
Christmas cards? Here’s an inex- 
pensive substitute that Carol Beth 
Cade of El Dorado Junior High 
has used. 

She asks one of the students to 
bring an old inner tube to class and 
tells all the others who wish to take 
part in making Christmas cards to 
bring a block of wood of suitable 
size for a print. 

The students cut simple designs 
from the inner tube with scissors 
and glue them onto the wood 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
s a position in the Midwest, West or 


it for you. Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


blocks, which are then used as reg- 
ular printing blocks. 

Interesting results are achieved 
by printing on different kinds of 
paper such as Kleenex, finger-paint 
paper, or construction paper. 


Choosing a Man of the Year 


“Try asking high-school students 
to name the man of the year and to 
justify their choice,” says history 
teacher Audrey Crook of E] Dorado 
Senior High School. 

“This is a valuable project, be- 
cause a review and an evaluation of 
the year’s events are a necessary pre- 
liminary to making the selection.” 


Make a Duty Wheel 


“To Get all the children inter- 
ested in keeping our room neat and 
clean, I made a ‘duty wheel,’” re- 
ports Sue Shackelford of Retta 
Brown School. 

“The wheel is made of two card- 
board circles. On the smaller cir- 
cles are 24 spokes—one for each 


child. Around the rim of the larger 
circle are 24 spaces, with a duty 
written in every other space. Each 
day I move the circle of spokes one 
space. Every child thus has a duty 
one day and is off the next.” 


Measuring Progress 


LoutrsE BENTON made a collec- 
tion of various types of measuring 
devices when she found that many 
of her fourth-graders at the Retta 
Brown School knew that two pints 
make a quart but didn’t really un- 
derstand the concept. 

Now, when her class comes to 
problems involving measurements 
of this kind, the pupils go to the 
various-sized containers and see 
what the answer is. 


Dessert Is the Last Course © 


“UnTIL recently I used a march 
for the band to warm up on before 
beginning practice on concert ma- 
terial,” reports William Craig of 
Junior High School. 

“Now I find it works much better 
to take up the most difficult mate- 
rial to be covered during the first 
part of the period and save the 
marches and other popular request 
numbers for dessert at the last.” 


Sawdust Adds Interest 


Mrs. BEN ProtuHro of Southside 
School says that first-graders like 
the interesting texture of cardboard 
animal silhouettes that have been 
sprinkled with colored sawdust. 

She colors the sawdust by pour- 
ing a thin solution of calcium or 
tempera paint and water into quart 
jars about two-thirds full of saw- 
dust—a separate jar for each color. 
After mixing well she spreads the 
sawdust on newspapers to dry. 

*She sprinkles the sawdust on the 
cardboard silhouettes, which have 
been freshly spread with glue. 


What Did You Learn Today? 


WHEN boys and girls get home 
from school, parents often ask, 
“What did you learn today?” Teach- 
ers can prepare children for the 
query by asking them the question 
at the end of the day and helping 
them recall and evaluate their work. 

Doing this gives the child a sense 
of accomplishment and makes for 
good public relations between the 
school and home, afhirms Helen 
Travis of Yocum School. # # 
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Professional 
Leaders 


AMONG recent appointments to the 
NEA professional staff: 

GeorceE E. ARNSTEIN is a new assist- 
ant editor of the NEA Journat. Dr. 
Arnstein came to the JOURNAL on Sep- 
tember 12 from the staff of Benjamin 
Franklin Adult School in San Fran- 
cisco. He succeeds Ruth C. Little, who 
is now an editor with the Department 
of School Services and Publications, 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 

Homer Humbert, new NEA Jour- 
NAL advertising manager, has had ex- 
perience in advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and trade-association administra- 
tion. His most recent position was that 
of assistant director, field service divi- 
sion, American Trucking Association. 

FarRoLp Norris, formerly with the 
management staff of Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, is now special 
assistant to the business manager. 

ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS became assist- 
ant secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals on 
September |. Dr. Tompkins was for- 
merly specialist for large high schools, 
U. S. Office of Education, and before 
that, principal of Eastside High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


BUILDERS 


Tue current list of all-star NEA builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members from August 1-31. Each star *& 
indicates recruitment of 10 NEA life members; 
each circled star @, 50 NEA life members. 


Theodore L. Abell [Ill.] % 18 
Alice W. Arden [Ga.] Ok *&*& 82 
Richard D. Batchelder [Mass.] %& 13 
Eleanor Bly [Ind.] ¥% 15 
Babetta Breuhaus [Ohio] %% 21 
James A. Bright [Ohio] %% 29 
Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] %%& 20 
Roye R. Bryant [II] %&¥&k ae 45 
J. L. Buford [111] %&%& 29 
Oren T. Casey [Ohio] #%&¥%& 23 
Charlene W. Collier [Tenn.] % 11 
Nan Temple Davis [W. Va. Sees 42 
George H. Deer [La. * 176 
Gordon M. Deering [Texas] id. 24 
Mary DeLong hy Ox 65 
Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.] %&¥&%* 37 
Laura Farnam [Minn.] %&%* 27 
Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] @*& 67 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] 000% ** 181 
Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] &k&*&* 42 
: ae Harris [Tenn.] % 18 
ry N. Hash [Mo.] ¥%& 10 

Boon K. Herr [Ill.] &&* 39 
Albert M. Johnson ss.] % 16 
Hazel F. Karr [Oreg.] % 18 
Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] xe 25 

Sima C. LeBlond [Conn.] &*&* 32 
Lillian Lehman [Ky.] %&% 28 
I. Herbert Levenson Rohe ] *% 10 
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TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we 


— 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 


Cooky Cutter is of mod- 
ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 


This molding and the 
shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 


Included with each cut- 
ter is a new, eas 


makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


Actual size of cooky 3" x4" big 


hope proves interesting and fun to do 


Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simpleto make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder- 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below. 


IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY SANTY 
COOKY CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 30¢ with 
your order to the FOUR 
MCB’S BOX 4246-W, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 


touch to the decorating. 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 


These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 
maka of a family. 


recipe which Alse use as holiday place cards and 
ornaments for your tree. 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 


Wrigley's Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 


a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 


Velma Linford [Wyo.] Ok *& 76 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] *#*&¥ 33 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] %&%& 23 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind. 
Mildred McCormick [La.] 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz. Orr 717 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] #4 26 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 

*& 524 
Isadore Munger [Calif.] ¥ 15 
Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] &%&* 39 
Roland L. Parks oe ** 20 
Robert E. oe [Oreg.] % 13 
Carroll R. Phillip [Ind. a 24 
Louese Phillips Mol oe 
Viola H. Pomeroy oot. ke 25 


Andrew N. 
Willie C. Ray 


riven & ll 
nikal ae 


Charlotte Af tad * kkk 39 

J. Franklyn Rigsby [Tenn.] % 10 

Glad s Robinson [S. C.] kk& kk 46 
Lois V. Roge Rogers [Ariz.] % 16 

Ne Lee Rowland [Ky.] ¥% 10 


Helen K. Ryan [II] 

Betty Sellers [Tenn.] % 19 
Audrey Shauer [Ind.] %& 17 
Martha A. Shul (Oreg.| GOO% 162 
Elsie J. Sloan [Iil. 

Florence Smith [Mo.] #&¥ 22 

G. Baker Thenseen [Pa.] &&*& 30 


(Continued on page 518) 
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Dean E. Streiff [Colo.] % 11 
Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] #% 13 
Veva..B. Tomlinson [Mo.] ¥%& 12 
Lottie Topp [Conn.] % 10 

Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] %#&%&*& 37 
John M. Urban [Pa] ¥& 10 

Rhoda Williams [Ind.] % 13 

Helen W. Wood [Ohio] *% 13 

Arnold W. Wolpert [Calif.] %%& 29 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] %% 21 


(August 23, 1955, to September 20, 1955) 


ALABAMA—Eassie P. Roden 

ARIZONA—Wanda N. Adams, Leta W. Bow- 
yer, Helen S. Jeffcott, Alfreda Karrh, Walter 
c. Kish, Evelyn McBride, James E. Norton, 
Martha J. Oliver, Florence Reece, Senoma J. 
Smith, Roger P. Winemiller 

ARKANSAS—Eudora Fields, 
Stubblefield 

CALIFORNIA— Paul! W. Bijelland, Stephen 
c. Clark, Lyman C. Duncan, Violet J. Evans, 
James M. Gladhill, Lyle O. Johnson, Jo Josey, 
Edna M. Kunzler, M. Russell Leedy, Gene G. 
Long, Stanley P. Matzen, Lucile S. Morrison 

COLORADO—Katherene Carter, Ruth G. 
Edwards, Gene Kruse, Frank A. Petrocco, 
James T. Reiva, Eva P. Show 

CONNECTICUT—Mary R. Halpin, Joseph L. 
Slattery 

DELAWARE—Viola W. Piper 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Farold R. Norris 

FLORIDA—M. Gregg Davis, Jr., William E. 
Pennebaker, Kimball Wiles 

GEORGIA—C. Leonard Brooks, Mary D. 
Coleman, Nell Dalton, Ann Maria Domingos, 
Shelton E. Gobte, Christy M. Harp, Sr., Audrey 
Herod, Laura M. Hughes, Cecil Jackson, Moina 
Johnson, John H. Jones, Nellie Lamar, Carl B. 
Littlefield, C. C. Lunsford, Milton S. McDonald, 
James F. Murdock, Robert E. Taylor, Bonnie 
W. Turner, James D. Tweedy 

HAWAII—Mitsue Nakagawa, Mee Lin’ Tom 

IDAHO—Helen L. Gill 

ILLINOIS—Fannie Barham, Mabel L. Bart- 
lett, Hugh O. Belford, Carl H. Bergstrom, 
Cleora Brown, Allen L. Bryan, Miriam E. Dep- 
ping, Bernard D. Fowler, Ralph K. Fox, Emma 
L. Fricke, Paul J. Houghton, Gilbert M. John- 
son, John A. Ledbetter, Denver Logan, Robert 
H. McKinney, Guy H. Mahan, Alice Mann, Tim 
O'Brien, George L. Patrick, Frances Patterson, 
Loren E. Pinson, Jack D. Riddle, Kathryn 
Sampson, Paul Sampson, James L. Sanders, 
Arlene R. Schneider, E. Christine Sheetz, 
Franklyn N. Smith, Loy R. Smith, Roy E. 
Smith, Orland Stanley, Don Sullins, Vivian A. 
Thompson, Josephine C. Walker, Howard 
Wright, Berniece Zimmerman 

INDIANA—Helen V. Blackledge, Lowell 8S. 
Coats, George C. Dunbar, Robert. J. Garvue, 
A. P. Grube, Alice Hall, Raymond 8S. Julian, 
Margaret S. Kelley, Reka Matthews, Marga- 
ret M. Maynard, Orville W. Melbourne, Yvonne 
Mendelsohn, R. D. Miller, Elma Neaderhouser, 
Thelma Nicholas, C. Eva Rector, Donald L. 
Simon, Frank W. Weathers, Mrs. Jamie Wright 

IOWA—Arvin C. Blome, Betty Jo Bucking- 
ham, Dorothy.E. Sutter, Max E. Whitlock, 
Betty M. Yocom 

KANSAS—Ralph Bargen, Rees H. Hughes 

KENTUCKY—Charles Allphin, Carolyn S&S. 
Bergman, Margaret Clayton, Grace Conley, 
Kenneth A. Estes, James E. Farmer, Gilby 
Greene, Evelyn Greer, W. Lawrence Holland, 
Verne P. Horne, G. Charlton Hummel, Bark- 
ley Jones, Roy McDonald, Fannie 8S. Monson, 
Lorraine Moody, SS. Nuckolls, Prudy 
Oglesby, Dorothy C. Peak, Sara M. Phillips, 
Helen M. Reed, Howard Reid, John E. Robin- 
son, Mildred Rowland, Minnie C. Rubarts, 
Margaret M. Rudd, Clyde L. Shaver, Claude A. 
Taylor, Mrs. K. Robert Wallace 

LOUISIANA—Daisy F. Bergeron, Ouida N. 
McGee, Leverne Riddle 

MARYLAND—G. Louise Miller 

MASSACHUSETTS—Arthur F. Sullivan 

MICHIGAN—Dorothy B. Biggs, Jean S. 
Curtiss, Arthur Lake, Betty B. Stroud, Harold 
B. Tregloan, Mary Vinton, Harry J. Wenzel, Jr. 

MINNESOTA—Helen C. Arndt, Ethel L. 
Ascott, Ralph C. Braun, Clarence E, Jacobson, 
Elizabeth J. Lucas, Jerry H. Olson, Wanda 
Sisco 

MISSISSIPPI—Mrs. H. H. Sartor 

MISSOURI—Emele Adams, Elizabeth F. 
Allen, Frank C. Baker, Rosemary 83. Baker, 
Ruth Beale, Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, Miriam 
Brown, William W. Carpenter, G. M. Coleman, 
Agatha Copman, Dorothy bL. Cronkite, Hazel 
W. Dowell, Linus E. Dowell, Jane Downey, Jane 
Duncan, Margaret Feeback, William D. Fran- 
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Garland A. 


AUTOMATIC FEED 

GRAVITY FLUID SYSTEM 
ROLLER MOISTENING 

PERFECT REGISTRATION 
AUTOMATIC MASTER CLAMP 
PRESSURE CONTROL 

BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT 


GUARANTEED | YEAR 


cis, Abbey Gibson, Donald U. Gibson, William 
P. Green, Mrs. Bland Hinkle, Bernice Lientz, 
Ernest M. McKee, George L. Markley, Clara 
Martin, Reuby 8S. Moore, M. M. Morrison, Alice 
Pittman, Fenton E. Renfroe, Mrs. Frankie 
Spaulding, J. E. Summitt, Celia F. Sutherland, 
John D. Whitney, Emogene Williams, Maud K. 
Young 

MONTANA—Beatreas 
Mathews 

NEBRASKA—Mildred Waide 

NEW JERSEY—Kathryn Boyarski, Elsie K. 
Burrell, Kenneth M. Landis, J. Carmine Rando, 
J. Harvey Shue 

NEW MEXICO—Elmer R. Arndt 

NEW YORK—Emily E. O'Malley, Robert D. 
Schaffer, Emily L. Vanhorn 

NORTH CARGOLINA—Nelle R. Cheek, A. 
Laura Cline, Eugene J. Coltrane, A. C. Dawson, 
Jr., Eloise Ellis, Louise Grissom, Ethyl Hall, 
M. G. Isley, Lou Jackson, Ira B. Jones, Mar- 
jorie H. Kunze, Kenneth M. McIntyre, Samuel 
B. Morris, Woodrow C. Ramsey, Michaux R. 
Seward, Ruth D. Sherrill, Dallas E. Sink, Millie 
E. Smith, Virginia H. Temple, Ruth J. Tri- 
vette, Lou Belle T. Williams 

OHIO—C. Lisle Beamer, S. Albert Brown, 
S. Idella Buchanan, L. Lucille Crawford, Roger 
F. Deibel, Donald H. Gilbert, Stephen Greevich, 
Phyllis E. Gunn, Frank H. Henck, Ear! 8. Kerr, 
Edith E. Knouff, Elizabeth B. Meyer, Marie 
Morrow, Mrs, Marvimil 8S. Nankovitch, Leila E. 
Patton, Woodrow W. Purdy, Armin Riesen, 
Joann Schroeder, Helen M. Shaud, Richard 


McClung, Georgia 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


COUNTER $10.00 EXTRA 


Look at today’s best buy in spirit 
duplicators! The new BDC brings you 
every important feature — including 
an automatic feed—for less than you 
would expect to pay for hand fed 
equipment. 


Cam operated, the new BDC Spirit 
Duplicator will give years of service- 
free performance. Compare the 
superb design by Surton Tysinger, 
check the outstanding technical fea- 
tures, and write for complete infor- 
mation today. Bohn Duplicator Corp., 
444 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


Spangler, Margaret Stauffer, Mary J. Weinland, 
Thelma Wildpret, Marian Zook 

OKLAHOMA—Garland Godfrey, Margaret 
Hadden, Lucille W. Hughes, Katherine Kauff- 
man, Irene H. Keen, Rosemary Malocsay, 
Howard B. Melton, F. D. Moon, Dorothy Price, 
Melba C. Sands, Irene Sloan, Gerald N. Vegher, 
M. Louise Washburn 

OREGON—James H. Adamson, Marietta E. 
Arjavac, William D. Cannon, Dorothy E. El- 
liott, Vivienna M. Ferguson, Betty J. Harlor, 
Helen W. Harris, William H. Harris, Blanche 
Jackson, D. Craig Jordan, James H. Jordan, 
Roy E. Lieuallen, Harold R. Lohbeck, Percie 
Miles, Marcia L. Mills, Harold R. Misner, Ila 
Petersen, Dove M. Trask, M. B. Winslow 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harry E. Ashbaugh, 
Anthony N. Baratta, Mabel R. Blaney, Irwin 
L, Brambley, Elinore E. Brown, Frederick W. 
Brown, Ruth E. Brown, James W. Cable, Elsie 
G. Care, Nellie M. Carter, M. Carlton Chew, 
Gertrude M. Devon, Agnes R. Didden, Henry 
L. Dietz, Margaret P. Dunn, John H. Edwards, 
Isabelle E. Faust, Elfreda C. Graham, Catha- 
rine M. Guy, Donna B. Harned, Glenn W. 
Harshman, Homer Hill, John P. Hudyck, 
Frances A. Hummer, William J. Jenkins, 
Arthur F. Julian, Viola B. Laskowski, Martha 
M. Lingertot, Irene F. Love, William Marlin 
Ill, H. Naomi Morelock, Sidney Moskoff, Mary 
L.Mowry,. Mildred 8. Murphy, Gerald M. New- 
ton, Joseph 8S. Olesky, John M. Pager, Jr., Mary 
L. Rider, Olivia C. M. Ruffner, Donald A. She- 
affer, Carl Sherbine, Lewis A. Shook, Lehman 
J. Snyder, Lenore H. Spees, Nancy B. Stewart, 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


FOREIGN-BORN 

STUDENTS in high 

school classes are often 

embarrassed by their 

accents and speech 

habits. arennng the 

wish to speak Engli 

more fluently like their 

American-born class- 

mates. And now they 

can—with your help. 

Tape record your for- 

eign students reading 

a passage from a book 

and follow with a native American reading 

the same selection. Frequent recording 

sessions like this make the foreign student 

aware of his speech differences and help 
to eliminate embarrassing accents. 


TAKE IT EASY! Chances are good 
that you’ll find elementary school 
teaching assignments a little easier 
thanks to a new teaching guide now 
being offered to instructors by the 
makers of “SCOTCH” Brand Magnetic 
Recording Tapes. Called ‘‘The Tape 
Recorder in the Elementary Class- 
room’’, this fascinating 60-page book- 
let offers dozens of tested uses for 
sound recording in the school. It tells 
how a recorder can help you teach 
languages to young children . . . how 
to speed up the learning process . . . 
even how to keep discipline. Send 25¢ 
for your copy today. You’ll find my 
mailing address below. 


DO REEL CHANGES INTERRUPT 
your tape recordings? I know how annoy- 
ing that can be, and that’s why I want you 
to try a reel of amazing new “SCOTCH” 
Brand Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190 on 
your class machine. Because there’s 50% 
more tape wound on each reel, new Extra 
Play Tape is ideal for recording lengthy 
speeches, complete concerts and playlets. 

eel changes are reduced to a minimum. 


DIFFICULT STU- 
DENTS? You may have 
fewer troublesome chil- 
dren in your school if 
you try using magnetic 
tape in disciplinary dis- 
cussions. Why not tape 
record interviews with 
problem students? Let 
the student offer his 
excuses to a recording microphone. Then 
play back the ta interview. When he 
hears how illogical his explanation sounds, 
the student’s error is often brought home 
to him in a dramatic fashion. 


WHAT’S ON YOUR 

MIND? Do you have any 

questions about how to use 

magnetic lape in your 

classroom? I'll try to an- 

swer them if I can. Just 

drop a line to me—c/o 

= Educational Division, 

EJ-115,Minnesota Mining and 

Manufacturing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 

tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 

by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., St. 


Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. © 1955 3M Co. 
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Rita Temprine, Gertrude 8S. Thompson, Wini- 
fred R. Thompson, Tobias C. Tremba, June E. 
Watson, L. Carolyn Wetherill, Jacob F. Wetzel, 
Margaret Yauger, Fred R. Zeller, Sarah Zim- 


merman 

RHODE ISLAND—Stanley A. Andersen 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Marion R. Anderson, 
Gertrude S. Chavis, Mrs. John L. Cogburn, Jr., 
R. W. Davis, Robert B. Dupree, Annie L. 
Duren, Cherrie W. Floyd, Grace Fowler, C. C. 
Hanson, Jr., Ann W. Meadows, Mrs. Vernell B. 
Miley, Walter M. Moody, Aaron R. Rucker, 
Mrs. D. Reid Sturkie, Mrs. Z. L. Weir, B. I. 
Wickliffe, Ozras M. Whitmon, Edna R. Wilson 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Elgie B. Coacher, Edith 
Davies, Elmer L. Douglas, S. C. Gilliland, E. L. 
Holgate, H. W. Iverson, Don Klinger, Donald 
C. Madson, Robert L. Martin, H. E. Marquette, 
BR. C. Mikkelsen, A. H. Mortenson, David C. 
Pearson, Orville J. Pederson, Glen Peterson, 
Merton L. Reynolds, P. A. Setnes, Edwards W. 
Skarda, Rennie J. Smith, Robert F. Trusler, 
Harold O. Vandenberge, George H. Van Denbos, 
Cc. E. White, Virgil Womeldorf 

TENNESSEE—Reba 3B. Bacon, Frances 
Barker, George H. Barnes, Mildred M. Blevins, 
Andrena C. Briney, Mae E. Carr, William N. 
Chesney, Vernal Jo Daniels, Lalla 8S. Darby, 
Galen N. Drewry, Wavonna Durbin, Alline 
Fentress, Eva Frazier, Georgia Fricke, Dee H. 
Frisbee, Inez Golden, Alice Graves, Bessie T. 
Gwynn, Clyde P. Hale, Martha G. Hampton, 
Mrs. Hiram Holtsford, Eva Hudson, Gilbert 
T. Hurt, Joe M. Ingram, Overton M. Johnson, 
Anita G. Jones, Elizabeth W. Jordan, Mildred 
A. Kerr, Lola M. Land, Bertha McFerrin, Mary 
E. Maloney, Robert J. Matusek, Lurline 
Meador, Gertrude Michael, Joseph E. Moore, 
Lee A. Munsey, Jr., Ruby Odom, Mrs. J. W. 
Pearson, Guy S. Potts, James C. Scott, Iva 
Sims, Nora Smith, Mrs. W. W. Smith, G. Cro- 
mé@r Smotherman, Leo Stephenson, Edith Sul- 
livan, Mrs. James C. Thurman, Glenn I. Tuttle, 
E. Carl Urban, Benjamin Waddle, Mrs. Dan H. 
Wattenbarger, S. Kirk Wheeler, Cordelia Whit- 
worth, Birdie M. Wiseman. 

TEXAS—Fred W. McKeown, Bill C. Roach, 
Arthur B. Tubeville, Edward M. Vodicka, 
Lillion E. Wimsatt 

WASHINGTON—Louise F. Bowman, Louis 
R. Fiscus 

VIRGINIA—Edith L. Allen, George V. Ber- 
nard, Thelma Chambers, Raymond E. Heisch- 
man, C. Russell Norment, Jr., Cecil M. Robin- 
son, J. Thomas Walker, Mrs. Ocie W. Walthall 

WEST VIRGINIA—H. Richard Adams, 
Martha L. Blankenship, Lucy Carroll, Conley 
H. Dillon, Irene Donahoe, Martha P. Hatten, 
Frances Heflebower, Mary B. Hurst, Mrs. 
Rebadene N. Kinnaird, Goldie V. Kittle, Loy 
W. Leonard, Virginia H. Morris, Maryida W. 
Mosby, Mrs. George M. Parker, Mrs, Esculene 
Pepper, Irene Powell, Ada J. Scott, Hazel T. 
Smith, Fay J. Stewart, Mrs. Buena V. White, 
Eunice Wilson, Paul C. Winter 

WISCONSIN—Clifford S. Larson, Lorn W. 
Matelski 

WYOMING—Margaret J. 
Chandler, Eileen McNamara 


Nov. 4-5: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Nov. 6-8: Northwest drive-in conference 
of community school administrators, co- 
sponsored by American Assn. of School 
Administrators and Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 6-12: American Education Week, 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” B 

Nov. 9-12: Regional meeting, Internatl. 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
with the Tennessee i and 
American Assn. on al Deficiency, 
Nashville. 

Nov. 10-11: Conference, Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators, NEA, St. 
Louis. 

Nov. 11-13: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, NEA, 
Seattle. 

Nov. 24-26: Annual meeting, Natl. Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA, New York 
City. 


Dobbs, Ruth L 


Nov. 24-26: Southern Business Education 
Assn. regional meeting, United Business 
Education Assn., NEA, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dec. 10-11: Conference of state federal- 
relations chairmen, Legislative Commis- 
sion, NEA, Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29: Sixteenth Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual winter meeting, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with Ameri- 
can Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
Atlanta. 
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Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1955, edited by G. Kerry Smith. Pro- 
ceedings of the 10th annual conference 
on higher education. 343p. $3. Quan- 
tity discounts. Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA. 

Blueprint for Action. Guide for edu- 
cational secretaries in setting up man- 
uals or handbooks, based on the first 
job analysis of work in educational 
offices. 1955. 48p. $1.50. Quantity dis- 
counts. Natl. Assn. of Educational Sec- 
retaries, NEA. 

File It Right. Manual for secretarial 
and clerical workers and administrators 
in schools and educational administra- 
tive offices. Published by the Natl. Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries (an NEA 
department) and the NEA Research 
Division. Second printing, 1955. $1.50 
Quantity discounts. Order from NEA. 

A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the 
United States by Earl Armstrong and 

*, M. Stinnett. 1955 ed. Completely 
ev. 176p. $2. Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

A Manual for State and Local TEPS 
Commissions. Summary of goals, struc- 
tures, functions, and achievements. 
88p. $1. Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

National Tape-Recording Catalog 
Supplement. Describes educational tape 
recordings which have been added to 
the Natl. Tape Repository since the 
1954 catalog was issued. 1955. 254. 
Quantity discounts. Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA. 

Teacher Education: The Decade 
Ahead, a report of the DeKalb Con- 
ference, containing general and section 
addresses, and describing current prac- 
tices to improve teacher education. 
Oct. 1955. $2, paper; $2.50 cloth. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Your Community’s Investment in 
Safe Living. Suggests ways for schools 
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to demonstrate how they help children 
learn practices of safe living thru driver 
education, bicycle safety, school patrols, 
etc. Especially prepared for American 
Education Week. 1955. Leaflet. Single 
copy free. Natl. Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA. 


Films and Filmstrips 


Good Schools Make a Difference. 
Ten one-minute television spot films 
produced by Agrafilms for the NEA in 
cooperation with affiliated state educa- 
tion associations. For prices and further 
details, write Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, NEA. 

More Take-Home Learning thru 
Controlled Ventilation. Color filmstrip 
available with printed guide or with 
sound-recorded narration. Concerned 
with good classroom environment. 1955. 
59 frames. With record, $8.50; with 
script only, $5. Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA. 

Preventing Fires in Your School and 
Other Public Buildings. Filmstrip de- 
signed for intermediate grades; poses 
problems and questions which stimu- 
late pupil discussion of fire safety. 1955. 
40 frames. Color. $3.50. Natl. Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, NEA. 

For further information on audio- 
visual materials, see page 492. 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


Better Boards Put It in Writing 


Durine the same 10-year period, 
one schoolboard gave consideration 
to the rental of school buildings no 
less than 161 times, while another 
board dealt with this subject just 
four times. 

These two school systems are 
about equal in size, they have ap- 
proximately the same number of 
buildings, and both are in commu- 
nities that tend to use school build- 
ings for community purposes. This, 
then, is the difference. 

The board that considered rent- 
als only four times had established 
policies to guide the superintendent 
and his staff in handling the use 
of school buildings as an adminis- 
trative matter. The other board 
had no clear-cut policy. 

Schoolboards that try to operate 
a modern school system by methods 
developed to fit past decades are 
finding themselves in real difficulty. 
The use of outmoded practices re- 
sults in waste of valuable time, lack 
of consistency, and endless confu- 
sion and contention. 


With so many important matters 
demanding their attention, school- 
board members cannot spend the 
few available hours of meeting time 
in constantly reviewing official 
board minutes. Besides, all too fre- 
quently, minutes of board meetings 
are only a record of actions taken. 
They do not include records of the 
considerations involved in arriving 
at the decision. 

Established policies, put in writ- 
ing, serve as guides to consistent, 
orderly, and efficient action by both 
the schoolboard and its administra- 
tive officers. 

Written Policies for School- 
boards, a special pamphlet issued 
in September as a cooperative ven- 
ture by the American Association 
of School Administrators and the 
National School Boards Associa- 
tion, is an effort to help school- 
boards and superintendents with 
the task of committing policy dec- 
larations to writing. This 24-page 
guide may be ordered for 50¢ from 
AASA, at NEA headquarters. + 


American Seating 
High-School Desk No.445 


MODERN STYLING 
GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 
STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through —- 
extensive research to meet 
the needs of Junior-Senior 
high-school students. 
Embodies suggestions of 
educators, architects, 
designers. Cradleform seat, 
for comfortable, dynamic 
posture, rotates on silent 
nylon bearings—allowing 
ingress and egress in one 
natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. 
Generous leg, knee, body 
room. Visible, handy book 
space. Height range for 
7th through 12th grades. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


LOCATION OF CAR 
; OCCUPATION 


4 cs ae HR AGS SER we a 
5 Ga Yip GR wit Bars vee ee a 
Excluding te, ond from work, is cor used regularly in business or 


i occupation? Distance to work .... Chmeucan 
1 If any drivers under 25, members of household, please complete following: 
Relation Age = Marital Status Male Female No. Children i Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


i Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
JL_Piscte check for household fecter information ) } 


Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Write for No. 445 Folder 
fully describing the design, 
construction and adaptability 
of this brand-new and modern 
unit. Dept. 7-B 





LOWEST FARES to EUROPE 
Nov. 1—March 31 


If you’ve got a sabbatical coming up, 
then fly abroad during “Thrift Season’”’ 
for the biggest savings of the year. Or 
maybe you can squeeze a short vacation 
between the Christmas-New Year holi- 
days. Save $40 on your round-trip fare 
... husband or wife save $240 traveling 
together under Pan Am’s “Family Fare” 
Plan (similar savings for children, too). 
And the “Pay-Later” Plan still applies. 


Organize a Clipper* group of 15 and you travel free! 
For details about this or “Family Fares” or the “Pay- 
Later” Plan—write: George Gardner, Educational Direc- 


* Now J CAN AFFORD 
TO TRaAvEeL ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 


tor, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Best Children’s Books of 1954-55 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourRNAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Commit- 
tee Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of 
libraries, Oakland (Calif.) public schools; 
Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; and 
Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list of the best children’s 
books of 1954-55 was compiled and anno- 
tated by Adeline Corrigan, supervisor of 
work with children, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Public Library. 


Picture-Story Books 


Jenny’s Birthday Book by Esther Aver- 
ill; illus. by the author. The birthday ad- 
ventures of Jenny, the little Greenwich 
Village cat, make an amusing story for 
young readers. 1954. Unpaged. $2. Gr. 2-4. 
(7) 

Parsley by Ludwig Bemelmans. Whimsi- 
cal story of a gnarled old pine and a stag 
with a firm belief in the health-giving 
properties of parsley. 1955. 48p. $3.50. Gr. 
1-3. (7) 
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Wheel on the Chimney by Margaret 
Wise Brown; illus. by Tibor Gergely. A 
simply told story, with distinctive draw- 
ings, of the nesting of the storks and their 
migration between Hungary and Africa. 
1954. unp. $3. Gr. K-3. (9) 

Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper, 
freely translated from the French by Char- 
les Perrault; illus. by Marcia Brown. 
Charming Cinderella, newly illustrated by 
a favorite artist whose drawings in color 
are fresh and original. Winner of the 
Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished 
picture book of the year. 1954. unp. $27 
Gr. K-3. (15) 

Book of Nursery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes compiled and illus. by Marguerite 
de Angeli. There is beauty and grace in 
the artist's drawings of Little Miss Muffet, 
Little Boy Blue, and other familiar and 
well-loved characters. 1954. 192p. $5. Gr. 
K-1. (4) 

A Lullaby for Eggs by Betty Bridgman; 
illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. An exqui- 
site little poem, beautifully illustrated. 
1955. 32p. $2.25. Gr. K-3. (11) 

A Little House of Your Own by Beatrice 
de Regniers; illus. by Irene Haas. A small 
child’s make-believe world is captured in 
magic words and appealing line drawings. 
1955. unp. $1.75. Gr. K-2. (6) 

Andy Says . . . Bonjour! by Pat Diska; 
illus. by Chris Jenkyns. Accompanied by 
a French-speaking cat, a litthe American 
boy walks about Paris and learns to say 
bonjour, merci, and au revoir. 1954. unp. 


$2.50. Gr. K-38. (17) 


@ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “‘Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10% down, 
the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 

Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 
demic credit for educational travel—in and out 
of foreign classrooms. What’s more, hundreds of 
schdol systems are accepting travel as a means of 
fulfilling the requirements for professional growth. 
In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
deductible for income tax purposes, 


PTRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A Little Oven by Eleanor Estes. It is im- 
portant for Genevieve to make her mother 
understand the difference between “a little 
oven” and “a little lovin’” in this tender 
and humorous story, told to delight small 
children and their parents. 1955. unp. 
$2.25. Gr. K-2 (6) 

Play With Me by Marie Ets; illus. by 
the author. Gentle story of a little girl 
who seeks the friendship of the birds and 
small animals of the field. 1955. 31p. $2.50. 
Gr. K-2. (18) 

The Birthday by Hans Fischer; illus. by 
the author. Picture-story book of the sur- 
prise birthday party given old Lizette by 
the farm animals. Delightful illustrations. 
1954. unp. $3. Gr. K-2. (6) 

The Traveling Musicians by the Grimm 
brothers; illus, by Hans Fischer. Old folk 
tale illustrated by a favorite artist. 1955. 
unp. $3. Gr. K-3 (6) 

The Duchess Bakes a Cake by Virginia 
Kahl. In humorous verse and colorful 
drawings, the author tells what happens 
when inexperienced royalty undertakes a 
culinary task. 1955. unp. $2. Gr. K-2. (15) 

Frog Went A-courtin’ by John Langstaff; 
illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. The tradi- 
tional folk ballad illustrated with spirited 
drawings. 1955. unp. $2.50. Gr. K-3. (6) 

Lavender’s Blue by Kathleen Lines; il- 
lus. by Harold Jones. Favorite English 
nursery rhymes in pleasing dress. 1954. 
180p. $6. Gr. K-1. (19) 

Springtime for Jeanne-Marie by Fran- 
coise Seignobosc. A little French girl and 
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Pencils- 
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like 
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are 
different 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS +308, '%,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 
finish. 

For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, ',” diameter of wood, 
.136 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division — 230-J-11 
THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FASTER, BETTER READING 


ae Easy to Use - Lowest Cost + Portable 
a RATEOMETER electric reading sccel- 


reading 
_~ 2% Ibe Complete with s 
<== ual, earry-case carton . 


practice items. manual, e 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dopt M. 521 S. Plymouth Ct., ‘Chicago 5 


Journalgram Answers 
(See page 510.) 
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(Continued from page 521) 
her two pets—a white lamb and a white 
duck—play along the river. 1955. unp. 
$2.50. Gr. K-2 (15) 
Folk and Fanciful Tales 

A Lion in the Woods by Maurice Dol- 
bier; illus. by Robert Henneberger. This 
story about a rabbit reporter is good fun. 
1955. 114p. $2.75. Gr. 4-6. (10) 

The Wicked Enchantment by Margot 
Benary-Isbert; illus. by Enrico Arno. De- 
lightful characterizations and a satisfying 
blend of fact and fancy. 1955. 181p. $2.50. 
Gr. 5-7. (6) 

The Children of Green Knowe ly L. M. 
Boston; illus. by Peter Boston. “. young 
boy, his great-great-grandmother, and a 
good deal of magic make this an altogether 
original story. 1955. 157p. $2.75. Gr. 5-6. 
(6) 

The Giant, story and pictures by Wil- 
liam Pene du Bois. Muchacho, an eight- 
year-old, playful giant, creates quite a 
furor when he passes thru the streets of 
a modern European city. 1954. 124p. $2.75. 
Gr. 4-6. (18) 

The Fables of India by Joseph Gaer; 
illus. by Randy Monk. New versions of 55 
fables. 1955. 192p. $3. Gr. 3-6. (10) 

Tales of Christophilos by Joice M. Nan- 
kivell; illus. by Panos Ghikas. At the foot 
of Mount Athos, small Christophilos 
herded his goats and many unexpected 
happenings added excitement to his quiet 
life. Written with rare charm. 1954. 119p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-6. (13) 

The Borrowers Afield by Mary Norton. 
Sequel to The Borrqwers (1953) . Further 
fascinating adventures of the “little peo- 
ple” in field and hedgerow. 1955. 168p. 
Gr. 4-6. (6) 

The Piebald Princess, story and pictures 
by Joan Balfour Payne. The arrival of a 
mysterious Siamese cat who claimed to be 
a princess brought excitement a-plenty to 
a kindly witch, her crochety cat compan- 
ion, Ability, and the other creatures of 
Boston town’s cranberry bog. 1954. 79p. 
$2.75. Gr. 4-6. (2) 

The Secret River by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings; illus. by Leonard Weisgrad. 
Fantasy for the more sensitive reader. 
1955. 64p. $2.50. Gr. 4-5. (15) 
¢ Anansi, the Spider Man by Philip Man- 
derson Sherlock; illus. by Marcia Brown. 
Humor and wisdom a-plenty in this col- 
lection of Jamaican folk tales. 1954. 112p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-6. (3) 

The Magic Listening Cap; More Tales 
from Japan by Joshiko Uchida. Folk tales 
that have a quiet humor, gentle wisdom, 
and a sense of justice. 1955. 146p. $2.50. 
Gr. 4-6. (6) 

Stories 


Rowan Farm by Margot Benary-Isbert. 
Sixteen-year-old Margret Lechow’s grow- 
ing-up is highlighted in this story of a 
courageous refugee family rebuilding their 
war-torn lives on a farm in western Ger- 
many. A sequel to The Ark. (1953) 1954. 
277p. $2.50. Gr. 6-9. (6) 

The Poppy Seeds by Clyde Robert Bulla; 
illus. by Jean Charlot. Pablo, boy of a 
Mexican desert community, helps to bring 
happiness to his valley. 1955. unp. $2.75. 
Gr. 2-4. (3) 

Egyptian Adventures by Olivia E. Cool- 


idge; illus. by Joseph Low. 1954. 209p. $3. 
Gr. 7-10. (13) 

Wings Against the Wind by Natalie 
Savage Carlson; illus. by Mircea Vasilu. 
The story of Fripoun, a sea gull, and a 
young Breton fisherman. Freshness and 
flavor of the salt sea air. 1955. 51p. $2.50. 
Gr. 3-5. (7) 

Santiago by Ann Nolan Clark; illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Distinguished rhythmic prose 
characterizes this tale of a modern Guate- 
malan Indian boy. 1955. 189p. $2.75. Gr. 
6-9. (18) 

The Thanksgiving Story by Alice Dalg- 
liesh; illus. by Helen Sewell. Story of the 
Pilgrims for young readers. 1954. unp. 
$2.50. Gr. 2-4. (15) 

A Wheel on the School by Meindert De 
Jong; illus. by Maurice Sendak. A beauti- 
fully told story of the efforts of a group 
of Dutch school children to bring the 
storks back to their village. Winner of 
the Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished children’s book of the year. 1954. 
298p. $2.75. Gr. 5-7 (7) 

Winged Moccasins by Frances Farns- 
worth. A very readable, informative life 
story of Sacajewea, the Indian woman who 
guided the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
1954. 189p. $2.95. Gr. 6-8. (12) 

Impunity Jane by Rumer Godden; illus. 
by Adrienne Adams. The story of a doll, 
just four inches high, and how she finally 
realizes her wish to live in somebody's 
pocket. 1954. 47p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. (18) 

The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom 
Planet by Eleanor Cameron; illus. by 
Robert Henneberger. Magical fantasy in 
which two boys zoom in their homemade 
space ship to a planet 50,000 miles in 
space. 1954. 214p. $2.75. Gr. 3-4. (10) 

The Tough Winter by Robert Lawson; 
illus. by the author. This satisfying sequel 
to Rabbit Hill tells how the small wild 
creatures endure a rugged winter in the 
absence of their folks. 1954. 128p. $3. Gr. 
4-6. (18) 

Little Wu and the Watermelons by Bea- 
trice Liu. By secretly and courageously 
caring for his watermelon plants, Little 
Wu helps his family become owners of a 
small plot of land. 1954. 96p. $2.50. Gr. 
3-5. (20) 

Ice to India by Keith Robertson; illus. 
by Jack Weaver. Adventure on the high 
seas in this thrilling story of a round-the- 
world voyage of Hope Elizabeth from 
Philadelphia in 1816. 1955. 224p. $2.50. 
Gr. 7-9. (18) 

Crystal Mountain by Belle Rugh; illus. 
by Ernest Shepard. Two American boys 
have some exciting adventures in the Leb- 
anon Mountains. 1955. 208p. $2.75. Gr. 
4-7, (13) 

More All-of-a-Kind Family by Sydney 
Taylor; illus. by Mary Stevens. Sequel to 
the popular All-of-a-Kind Family. 1954. 
192p. $2.95. Gr. 4-7. (20) 

Pysen by Edith Unnerstad; translated 
from the Swedish by Inger Boye; illus. by 
Louis Slobodkin. Further adventures of 
the delightful family of Saucepan Journey. 
1955. 172p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. (11) 

Banner in the Sky by James Ramsey 
Ullman. A superb story of a 16-year-old 
boy who realizes his dream of climbing the 
Citadel mountain in Switzerland. 1954. 
$2.75. 252p. Gr. 7-10. (9) 
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The Epics of Everest by Leonard Wib- 
berley; illus. by Genevieve Vaughan-Jack- 
son. Excellent reading for older girls and 
boys. 1954. 244p. $3.25. Gr. 7-12. (2) 


Biography 

The Silver Answer by Constance Bur- 
nett. A discerning biography of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 1955. 216p. $3. Gr. 7-10. 
(8) 

The Columbus Story by Alice Dalgliesh; 
illus. by Leo Politi. A refreshing new biog- 
raphy of the discoverer of America. 1955. 
unp. $2.75. Gr. 2-4. (15) 

Famous Ballet Dancers by Jane T. Mc- 
Connell; illus. with photographs. Brief 
biographical sketches of some of the 
world’s most famous ballet dancers. 1955. 
176p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. (3) 

Harriet Tubman, Conductor on _ the 
Underground Railroad by Ann Petry. The 
force of Harriet Tubman’s personality, 
courage, and unshakable faith is recreated 
in this well-written biography. 1955. 247p. 
$2.75. Gr. 6-9. (3) 

Prairie-Town Boy by Carl Sandburg. A 
condensation of the author’s autobiog- 
raphy, Always the Young Strangers. Illus. 
by Joe Krush. 1955. 179p. $2.75. Gr. 7-9. 
(6) 

Henry Hudson by Ronald Syme; illus. 
by William Stobbs. Absorbing reading. 
1955. 190p. $2.50. Gr. 5-8. (14) 


al 


Quotation Corner 


The reward of a thing well done is 
to have done it.—EMERSON 


Any featherhead can have confi- 
dence in times of victory, but the test 
is to have faith when things are going 
wrong.—CHURCHILL 


Bounty always receives part of its 
value from the manner in which it is 
bestowed.— JOHNSON 


Love your neighbor, yet pull not 
down your hedge.—HERBERT 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent.—swirFT , 


Too much rest is rust.—scoTT 


It is much easier to be critical than 
to be correct.—DISRAELI 


No man ever became extremely 
wicked all at once.—JUVENAL 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
—WESLEY. 


Public life is a situation of power 
and energy; he trespasses against his 
duty who sleeps upon his watch, as 
well as he that goes over to the enemy. 
—EDMUND BURKE 
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Special Interest 


In Ponds and Streams by Margaret 
Waring Buck; illus. by the author. Basic 
facts about plants and animals that live 
in or near water in Northeastern United 
States. 1955. 72p. $3. Gr. 4-6. (1) 

Welcome Christmas, a Garland of Poems 
by Anne Thaxter Eaton; illus. by Valenti 
Angelo. Fifty Christmas poems, old and 
new, have been given a charming setting 
in this lovely book. 1955. 108p. $2.50. All 
ages. (18) 

Bubo, the Great Horned Oul by John L. 
George and Jean George; illus. by Jean 
George. Both the hunter and the hunted 
are sensitively portrayed in this story of 
small woodland creatures. 1954. 184p. $3. 
Gr. 5-7. (5) 

The Indian’s Secret World by Robert 
Hofsinde; illus. by the author. The author 
has for years been a student of the Amer- 
ican Indian and his customs. Fascinating 
reading. 1955. 94p. $3.95. Gr. 5-8. (14) 

All About Language by Mario Pei; illus. 
by Donat Ivanovsky. A_ well-organized 
readable account of the historical and 
geographical story of languages. 1954. 186p. 
$2.75. Gr. 6-9. (9) 

Wonders of the Human Body by An- 
thony Ravielli; illus. by the author. Excel- 
lent introduction to anatomy. 1954. 125p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-8. (18) 

Men, Microscopes, and Living Things 
by Katherine B. Shippen; illus. by An- 
thony Ravielli. Beginning with Aristotle, 
the world’s great biologists are briefly 
characterized and their contributions to 
man’s learning carefully delineated. 1955. 
192p. $3. Gr. 7-12. (18) 

Prehistoric Animals by William G. 
Scheele. Pictorial history of the first five 
million years of life on earth. Absorbing 
text and illustrations. 1954. 125p. $4.95. 
Gr. 6-9. (21) 

Find the Constellations by H. A. Rey. 
A satisfying and useful introduction to 
stellar formations. 1954. 72p. $3. Gr. 3-6. 
(13) 

Wheels, a Pictorial History by Edwin 
Tunis; illus. by the author. Chronicle of 
of the invention of the wheel. 1955. 96p. 
$3.95. Gr. 7-12. (21) 

Walt Disney’s Vanishing Prairie by 
Jane Werner. American wildlife on the 
Great Plains based on the Disney docu- 
mentary- film. 1955. 124p. $2.95. Gr. 5-8. 
(16) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2. 

(2) Ariel Books, 101 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

(3) Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

(4) Doubleday & Co., 57 
New York 22. 

(5) E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

(6) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(7) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

(8) Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(9) J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. 

(10) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 


5 Madison Ave., 


PLAYGROUND, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


hed 
ALL METAL 


“Hand - gienic” Automatic 


CHALK PENCIL 


No more chalk -caked fingernails. No 
a preeeine or crumbling chalk. 
GIENIC makes blackboard 

—g a smooth pleasure 

* HAND NEVER TOUCHES 
CHALK DURING USE 

* SCIENTIFICALLY BAL- 
ANCED, CHALK SLIDES 
ALONG BOARD WITH AMAZ- 
ING EASE 


* NO PLASTIC PARTS 
METAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
LONG RELIABLE SERVICE 


*JEWEL-LIKE 22 K. GOLD 
TED. 


ai 


>) OGET IT ATHALF 
Ke THE PRICE! 


¢ 


—« Try lt At Our Risk 


You have noticed HAND-GIENIC ads in these pages: 
Price is $2. NOW N.E.A. readers have an exceptional 
opportunity. Send only $1 with coupon. or $2 for 2, 
postpaid. (Limit 2 to a customer.) Enjoy it ten days 
if not delighted return for full — This offer never 
before and never again. 3 YEAR WRITTEN GUAR- 
ANTEE as ever. HAND-GIENIC is not found in 
stores. 5000 units ear marked for this offer, SECURE 


YOURS. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


HAND-GIENIC SPECIALTY CoO. 
113 W. 49th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


YES, | want te try HAND-GIENIC for ten days 
1 enclose (7) $1 for 1 (CD $2 for 2, Pad. 


Name _.. 
Address _.- 
City. " ovsccestuns send 


(11) Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

(12) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

(13) Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7. 

(14) Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(15) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 
5th Ave., New York 17. 

(16) Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. 

(17) Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(18) Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. 

(19) Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. 

(20) Wilcox & Follett, 1000 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 

(21) World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. 
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VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book"’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept.N-55 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


COLOR SLIDES... 
Tell The Story of 


@ Insects @ Wild Flowers @ Birds 
@ Other Nature Subjects 
@ Color Sound Movie Also Available 
Write For Catalogue Stating 
Preference For The Above Subjects 
LEE JENKINS 


P. O. Box 536 Columbia, Mo. 


EUROPE 1956 


Three MIDWEST Circle-Tours arranged espe- 
cially for students and teachers: 
A: “Grand” — June 15 to Sept. 4, 

19 countries . . . $1188 
8: “Standard’’—June 28 to Aug. 30, 

12 countries .. . $ 995 
Cc: “Central’—June 12 to Aug. 4, 

10 countries .. . $ 888 


Italy & Scandinavian countries on all itineraries, 


Prices include: Round-trip by trans-Atlantic 
steamer, luxury motorcoaches in Europe, all 
hotels and meals, sightseeing, opera and theater 
performances, Tours are expertly conducted 


throughout. 
MIDWEST Tours 
Reidar Dittmann 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Everyone Needs... 
Everyone Wants These 


GIANT-SIZE 
Appointment CALENDARS 


Shows 6 Full Weeks 
At A Glance 
Over 1000 Practical Uses 


A “must” for 
Production & adver- 
tising mgrs; execu- 
tives & civic lead- 
ers; secretaries; 
club women; 


JUNIOR SIZE 
75°, 


Postage-free 

No stamps— 

no C.0.D.’s 
Made to order for busi- 
ness, premium and per- 
sonal use. Two practical 
sizes (senior size—16”x22” 
4 Jr. size 1034”x17”) 
there’s ample space for 
important memos. Tells 
at a glance, in advance, 
how your next 6 weeks 
shape up. It’s a full 12- 
month calendar begin- 
ning with current month. 
NO MATTER WHEN 
YOU BUY IT. 


COMMERCIAL PRESS 
Dept. Ni, 3521 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Write for 
our special 
money- 
making 
fund -rais- 
ing and ad- 
vertising 
plans. No 
obligation. 


Adult Educators Will Confer 


Tue third annual conference of the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators will be held in St. 
Louis November 10-11 with “The Role 
of the Public School Adult Educator” 
as its theme. A special November 9 
meeting will be devoted to problems 
of state directors of education. 

The conference will precede the an- 
nual meeting of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., and its clos- 
ing general session will be combined 
with the AEA’s opening assembly. 

Among the principal speakers will be 
Phillip J. Hickey, superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis; H. Grant Vest, 
commissioner of education, Colorado; 
and R. J. Pulling, NAPSAE president. 
Ralph E. Crow of Cleveland is confer- 
ence chairman. 


NCSS Will Meet in New York 


Unitep Nations. officials will be 
guests of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, an NEA department, 
at its 35th annual convention in New 
York City November 24-26. United 
Nations officials who will speak at the 


opening general session _ include 
Dag Hammarskjold, secretary-general; 
Ralph J. Bunche, under-secretary; 
Ahmed Bokhari, under-secretary for 
public-information; and Sir Leslie 
Munro, chairman of the political com- 
mittee. Francis O. Wilcox, assistant 
secretary of state for international 
organization affairs, U. S. Department 
of State, will also speak at this session. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, will speak on “Founda- 
tions of Freedom” at another of the 
general sessions. Section-meeting 
speakers will include Clyde Eagleton, 
professor of international law, New 
York University; Robert E. Riegel, 
professor of History, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; E. Merle Adams, instructor in 
social science and sociology, Syracuse 
University, and James Michener, nov- 
elist and former social-studies teacher. 
The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the New York city schools will 
sponsor visits to educational projects 
in the area. Helen McCracken Carpen- 
ter of State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., is program chairman. More than 
1500 social-studies teachers are ex- 
pected to attend the convention. 


International Research Meeting 


AN INTERNATIONAL conference on 
educational research is being planned 
in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Educational Re- 
search Association in Atlantic City 
February 13-21. 

A grant of $12,000 has been made 
by UNESCO to pay travel expenses of ap- 


‘Jerusalem Class” of NEA Life Members 


Visitinc the Mediterranean and Mid- 
dle East following this summer’s meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion in Istanbul, five NEA tour mem- 
bers became life members under the 
sponsorship of President John Lester 
Buford. 

Pictured in front of their hotel in 
Jerusalem, Jordan, are (left to right) : 


S. Albert Brown of Cincinnati; Frances 
Patterson of Virden, Illinois; Dr. Bu- 
ford; Wave Jamerson of Carmi, Illi- 
nois; Carol D. Swarts of Buffalo; F. D. 
Moon of Oklahoma City; and William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, who 
is presenting his own life membership 
pin to Mr. Moon, WCOTP delegate 
and first of the group to indicate his 
desire to become a life member. 
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proximately 10 foreign representatives 
who will meet with a similar number 
of educational research experts from 
this country. Victor Noll of Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, is chair- 
man of the AERA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and in charge of the 
conference. 

The Arra, an NEA department, is 
one of about 30 organizations which 
will meet during the 1956 convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


NCPT President 


Mrs. ROLLIN 
Brown of Los 
Angeles is the 
president of the 
National Congress 
of Parents and 
Teachers. 


AAUW President 


ANNA L. ROSE 
Hawkes of Or- 
leans, Vermont, 
formerly dean of 
students at Mills 
College, Oakland, 
California, is 
president of the 
American Associ- 
ation of Univer- 
sity Women. 


Audio-Visual Field Service 


A FIELD-SERVICE program has been 
established by the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. It is made 
possible by a grant of funds by Teach- 
ing Film Custodians. The program will 
provide consultation service to public 
schools and teachers colleges interested 
in developing a better-planned use of 
instructional materials. 


School Administrators Receive 


$1000 Scholarships 


MARSHALL K. Berner of Urbana, 
Illinois, and M. L. Rafferty, Jr., of 
Needles, California, have been chosen 
to receive the 1956 S. D. Shankland 
memorial scholarships for graduate 
study in school administration. 

The awards, $1000 each, are made 
annually by the Associated Exhibitors 
of the NEA to two young men of out- 
standing teaching and administrative 
ability. Recipients are selected by the 
scholarship committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
an NEA department, from nominations 
submitted by schools of education. 

Mr. Berner, former superintendent 
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of schools at Amboy, Illinois, is work- 
ing toward his doctor-of-education de- 
gree at the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Rafferty, district superintendent of the 
Needles (California) public schools, is 
completing work for his Ed. D. at the 
University of Southern California. 


NCPT Supports Minimum 
Salaries 


Tue National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has adopted an ofhcial 
statement supporting “the following 
professional standard for teachers who 
are four- and five-year college graduates 
with full professional qualifications: a 
minimum beginning salary of $3600 a 
year, with annual increments the 
second year and each year thereafter 
to a salary level of $7500 to $8500 for 
experienced and efficient teachers.” 


AASA Convention Theme Set 

“EDUCATION, a Key to Lasting Peace” 
will be the theme of the 1956 conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators, an NEA depart- 
ment. Sessions are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 18-23 in Atlantic City. Additional 
details will appear in later JOURNALS. 


Prospective Teacher Day 


IowA communities are observing 
Prospective Teacher Day November 7. 
The purpose of the day is to interest 
high-school students in entering the 
profession. Last year 41 lowa colleges 
presented teaching as a career to more 
than 4000 students attending special 
programs. 


Poll Shows UN Approved 


A RECENT Gallup Poll on the United 
Nations shows that 77% of a cross-sec- 
tion of Americaaadults approve of the 
organization. Conducting the survey 
shortly before the UN's 10th anniver- 
sary (October 24), the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion found 8% 
disapproving and 159% with no opin- 
ion. 


Promotion Posters Available 

NEA JourNAL posters promoting use 
of the magazine, suitable for bulletin- 
boards, are available to local associa- 
tions and to principals. While the 
supply lasts, copies will be sent on re- 
quest. Write the JourNAL, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D .C. 


Audio-Visual Report on NEA 
Convention Available 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL report on the NEA 
convention has been prepared by 
George I. Linn, 2650 Sierra Boulevard, 
Sacramento, California. Called ““Trav- 
elin’ Sam,” it combines kodachrome 
slides and tape recordings of the con- 
vention. Write Mr. Linn for details. 


Oregon Teacher Bests Polio 


Overcominc the handicap of polio 
is Don Brown, Oregon teacher who has 
continued his work despite partial 
paralysis. Mr. Brown, now with the 
Cave Junction schools, was teaching 


eighth grade in Wolf Creek when he 
was stricken a year ago. Showing cour- 
age, determination, and love for his 
work, he returned to classes within a 
few months. 

Today his crutches are used for walk- 
ing only when he takes the youngsters 
on a picnic or must tackle steps or un- 
even ground. Mr. Brown, shown above, 
is a member of both the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association and NEA. 


For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1956 NEA convention: July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

American Education Week: Nov. 6- 
12. Theme: “Schools—Your Investment 
in America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1955: 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
399, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession: In- 
formation free from NEA; also see 
Handbook, page 381. 


16th St. 


resolutions: 
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American Education Week 


For a complete list of materials which 
may be obtained from the NEA for ob- 
serving American Education Week, No- 
vember 6-12, see the September JOURNAL, 
page 362. 


Book Week, November 13-19 


BOOK WEEK AIDS 
CuHILpren’s Book Councit, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, offers many Book Week 


EURCPE or CALIFORNIA 

Make your reservations NOW, particularly for 
Europe. Suggested independent itineraries sub- 
mitted without obligation, or group tour folders 
sent on request. 

Origins of New England Tour 
“A Course on Wheels’. American History from 
1620 to 1820. 3 hours credit at Boston Univ. 

Anywhere write 


For travel 
79 Newbury St. 


ARNOLD TOURS Boston, Mass. 


MEALWORMS 
FOR FEEDING ...... 


Biological Specimens, Home Pets, Monkeys 

and Birds. We supply Schools and Colleges. 

Nationwide — Year ‘round. Live Delivery 

Guaranteed — Postage Prepaid. Lively, Finest 

Qua es Full Keeping. iastructionss — 
- $2.00——. 


SURE-LIVE MEALWORM co. 
22536 Halldale Ave., Torrance 1, Calif. 


“BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for valuable 
24-page Booklet N. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 





So 
xciting ne 


GRADE- or VV Wile 


MAKES IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
AVERAGE GRADES INSTANTLY 


@ Attractive 3-color plastic coated. Graphic, 
slide-computer. 

@ Averages letter grades. No arithmetic. 

@ Weights the gra ding to value. 

@ Averages plus & miffus grades quickly. 

@ Reduces grading & ay —— 

@ Saves hours at each At 


Sent in attractive 

Wrapper. Postage Paid. Sone 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS & DEVICES CO. 
3942 Millbury Ave. @ Baldwin Pork 2, Calif. 


aids, including the following. Write to 
the council for a complete list. 


Book Characters Picture Quiz I. Fritz 
Eichenberg. Drawings of famous charac- 
ters to identify. 25¢, 12 for $2.50. 


Book Week Bookmark. 2” x 7”. Colored. 
Shows Book Week poster. 500 for $2.50. 
Newbery-Caldecott Medal bookmarks, 100 
for $l. 


Book Week Poster by Garth Williams. 
(See illustration.) Colored. 17” 


LETS @READ 


x 22”. 35¢. 


1955 Book Week Poster 


GUIDES TO CHOOSING BOOKS 

Aids in Selection of Materials for Chil- 
dren and Young People compiled by the 
NEA and American Library Assn. Rev. 
1955. 8p. 50 copies $3. Quantity discounts. 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 


The World of Children’s Books. Arti- 
cles by specialists, on subjects ranging 
from history of children’s literature to 
how to run a book fair. 1952. 128p. $1.50. 
Children’s Book Council. 


A Bibliography of Books for Children. 
Annotated list of books over $1.25, ar- 
ranged by subjects. Shows ages for which 
each is suitable. 1954. 109p. $1.25. Assn. 
for Childhood Education Internatl., 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Books for the Teen Age. Annual selec- 
tion; 1400 titles arranged under categories 
of special interest. 1955. 50p. 25¢. New 
York Public Library, New York 18. 


Books for Tired Eyes. Selective list of 
books printed in large, clear type. Includes 
adult books, with those of interest to 
teenagers designated, and juvenile books. 
1951. 75p. $1. American Library Assn. 


The Children’s Bookshelf. Booklist for 
parents and teachers, arranged according 
to children’s interests and levels of devel- 
opment. U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 304. 1953. 56p. 25¢. Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Children’s Books Too Good To Miss. 
Very selective. Annotation includes com- 
ments on illustrations, with attractive sam- 


ples from books listed. 1953. 72p. $1. West- 
ern Reserve University Press, 11133 Bell- 
flower Rd., Cleveland 6. 


Current Books. Senior booklist, for 
grades 9-12, of the Secondary Education 
Board, selected annually. Annotated and 
arranged by topics. 1955. 44p. Junior book- 
list, for grades 1-9. 1955. 39p. 35¢ each. 
SEB, Milton 86, Mass. 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. 
Lists 700 books for $1.50 or less. Separate 
categories for picture and easy-reading 
books. 1952. 25p. 65c. American Library 
Assn. 


Good Books of the Year for Boys. Read- 
ing for fun, selected by the Boy Scouts 
of America. 1954. 24p. 7¢ each, $6 per 100. 
Boy Scouts National Supply Service Div., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1954. 
Librarians’ reviews of 736 juvenile books, 
with exceptional ones starred. 1955. 94p. 
50¢. Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 16. 


Your Reading. Junior-high-school books, 
listed by subject. Briefly annotated. In- 
dicates those which are easy to read or 
especially challenging. 1954. 126p. 60¢. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of English. 704 
S. 6th St., Champaign, Il. 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Anno- 
tated list of 900 books, chiefly biograph- 
ical, on various occupations. 1953. 62p. 
$1.25. American Library Assn. 


Know Your America Week 


Know Your America Week program. 
History of and suggestions for the annual 
nationwide program series to combat com- 
munism, occurring this year Nov. 20-26. 
15p. Order free copies from All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism, 917 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NEA Journal Centerspreads 


Tue following NEA JourNat center- 
spreads are available to teachers, single 
copies free, 50 for $1. No orders (except 
for single copies) accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Health and Safety and Me. Worksheet 
for intermediate grades. May 1954. 


How Is Your Physical Education Com- 
ing Along? Checklist for high-school stu- 
dents. September 1955. 


How To Sing the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Words, music, and history of our national 
anthem. December 1954. 


Students Are Citizens Too. Suggestions 
for participation in public affairs by high- 
school students. October 1954. 


This Is the Life for Me. Worksheet for 
high-school students, choosing occupa- 
tions. May 1955. 


School Building Reprint 


Together. We Build. Reprint of articles 
on elementary-school building needs. NEA 
Journat, Feb.-May 1955. 14p. 15¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Order from NEA. 
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The Basic Difficulty 


A sTUDENT brought an obviously 
inexpensive record player to school. 
It wouldn’t work. 

“Maybe you've still got it set on 
15,”" suggested a helpful one. 

“Perhaps it’s the volume,” said 
another. 

‘Perhaps it’s the price,” muttered 
the cynic. 

—RUTH LEE, Heislerville, N. J. 


Who Done It? 


A sopHoMore checked out of the 
library Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body. 

“Our English class is studying 
mystery stories,” she explained. 

—MARTHA H. WELCH, Lincoln- 
Way Community High School, New 
Lenox, Ill. 


Confusing the Issue 


My SEVENTH-GRADE class had 
been studying various Presidential 
campaign slogans like Harrison’s 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” and 
Polk’s “Fifty-four forty, or fight.” 
On a subsequent test I asked, 
“What was the campaign slogan of 
Polk?” Among the answers was this 
befuddled but ingenious one: “Tip 
a boat and vote for Polk.” 

—MARCELLA GILMAN, North Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 


Gripe Session 


We were to hold a parents dis- 
cussion group meeting in school the 
next day. 

Brenda, a second-grader, took 
the message home. 

“Mother, there’s going to be a 
Parents Disgusted Meeting at 
school tomorrow,” she announced. 

—PAUL ARBOGAST, principal, Mc- 
Coole School, Cumberland, Md. 


“This Old Thing!” 


MY FIRST-GRADERS were admiring 
John’s new coat. Little Bill looked 
down at his own jacket and rue- 
fully said, “I don’t know when I'll 
get another. I guess I’ve had this 
one for 20 years.” 

—LILLIE CHAFFIN, Slater’s Branch 
Elementary School, Meta, Ky. 
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In Six Delicious Flavors 


“May I have some chocolate pa- 
per?” Jane requested. 

“Some what?” I asked, baffled. 

“Mary said you gave her some 
chocolate paper.” 

“I did not say chocolate—I said 
vanilla,” Mary interposed indig- 
nantly, holding up a buff sheet of 
sturdy drawing paper. 

—JULIA LIVELY, Sparta, IIl. 


W ell-rounded Figure 


I’m the gal you'll see 
If you come to Room 3; 
A teacher, that’s me! 
But hark to my plea; 
I’m a she who’s not free. 


When my students climb 
To thoughts sublime, 

I have found that I’m 

A critic of rhyme 

In my leisure time. 


And I, whose stage fright 

Made her faint at the sight 

Of an opening night, 

Must now rise to great height— 
Coaching drama—some plight! 


At athletics I’ve never 

Won trophies—not ever; 
Yet I must endeavor 

To appear very clever. 

(I can’t last forever!) 


I must march in parades, 
Counteract escapades, 

Be alert with first aids— 
Excuse my ttrades— 

I’m a jill of alt trades! 


—JEAN CONDER SOULE, 


* Keep the “Recess” mail com- 
ing, please! 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


The leaves have fallen one by one; 
The countryside is gray. 
But you’d never know that winter’s near 
Inside my classroom gay! 
—FSP 


Around ‘he 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If are the talented author of an un- 
published manuscript, let us help ~ gain 
the recognition you deserve. We will publish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell it! Low subsidies, 
good royalties. 

Write for free booklet, Dept EA-105. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


-IN Steel or Wood 
\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


“\ WRITE FOR CATALOGU 


‘= FOLDING CHAIRS 
w 


WAND Low pinscT Prices 
\ J. P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 
| DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2. PA-) 


| 
} 


son ton 5] 398 


AROUND uz WORLD 


4 superb itineraries. By air in 28-95 = (toe 
days from $1798 . . . by steamer in Aero 
67 days from $1398. Feb., March, Ms 


June, Sept. departures. Also escorted tours to the 
Orient and Around Pacific from $978. Booklet 26. 


41-48 Days 

$6950 
Join one of our famous ‘‘Odyssey Tours’’ operating 
throughout the year in 15-105 days. Save up to 
0% by traveling in the fall, winter, or early 
spring. Special] Xmas and Easter Tours. Also Near 
ast and Africa. No greater value anywhere. 
STUDENT TOURS: Book now for 
SITA’s 1956 Adventure and Study Ask 
Tours to Europe, the West, Hawaii, Your 
Mexico, South America, the Pacific, Travel 
and Around the World. 60 Day Euro- Agent 
pean trips incl. steamer from $499. 


“For the Young of all Ages” 


SITA 


Dept. N1 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
23rd year © MUrray Hill 2-6544 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
«» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners.. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-L, Chicage 26, Il. 


Trlorice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
Write for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


W¥el Tle) maem 36 CHURCH ST. BacliZ¥ Silo Z5 





Two questions frequently asked 
Journal editors are: “What do you do 
with unsolicited articles?” and “How 
can I get an article published?” In 
answering the first and giving advice 
on the second, we once again take you 
behind the scenes. . . . 

Each year some 1500 unsolicited 
manuscripts come to the Journal. 
These are in addition to the several 
hundred articles we solicit as part of 
the planning described in last month’s 
“Notebook.” 

Every one of the 1500 is read by at 
least two editors. An occasional manu- 
script is so well-written, so important, 
so irresistible that it immediately be- 
guiles editors, typists, proofreaders, 
artists, and eventually Journal readers. 

For most articles, the decision is not 
that simple. An article, for instance, 
timely only in September, is submitted 
in late August after the September 
number has gone to press. Will it be 
suitable a year from now? 

Another article is so beautifully writ- 
ten that it tempts us, but the topic mat- 
ters to only a small group of specialists. 

A third has intriguing possibilities, 
but it’s far too long. Shall we shorten 
it? Or ask the author to do so and re- 
submit it for further consideration? 

And so the analyses vary for hun- 
dreds of cases. Any manuscript that 
appeals to at least one of its first two 
readers is studied by at least one expert 
in its field. A dozen articles may com- 
pete for a one-page spot in the cur- 
rent issue. Journal balance and variety 
will be a deciding factor. 

In time every author gets an answer 
on every manuscript. No story is buried 
indefinitely in the files, and, needless 
to say, none goes into the wastebasket. 

When a manuscript has to be re- 
turned, if (but only if) we think it 
more suitable for another magazine, 
we recommend that it be sent there. 
When such articles get into print, we 
are almost as proud as the fond 
authors. 

Sometimes, a really fine manuscript 
slips thru our fingers. When the editor 
of another magazine snaps it up, and 
we belatedly see the excellence that 
escaped us, then we go into editorial 
sack-cloth and ashes. 


Now, 10 suggestions for the would- 
be author: 

1. Know well the magazine to which 
you plan to send the manuscript. For 
$1 you can get from the Educational 
Press Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C., a yearbook which 
classifies hundreds of education peri- 
odicals. Study of this yearbook and the 
periodicals listed in it will help you to 
place your manuscript properly. 

An article slanted solely to kinder- 
garten teachers or administrators be- 
longs in a magazine for the specialists. 
But don’t therefore assume that every- 
thing a kindergarten teacher writes 
should appear in an elementary-educa- 
tion magazine or that superintendents 
should write only for other administra- 
tors. Perhaps your message ought to 
go to the entire profession. If so, keep 
your larger audience in mind as you 
write. To illustrate: A business teacher 
might well send a description of an 
experiment in shorthand teaching to 
Business Education Forum, but an elo- 
quent plea for teaching superior stu- 
dents personal shorthand belongs in a 
less specialized magazine. 

2. Ask yourself: Is the subject worth- 
while? Don’t be too humble in answer- 
ing. You may make a greater contribu- 
tion with the homely topic, “How We 
Reduced the Number of Dropouts,” 
than the grandiose “Schools Can Save 
Civilization in the Atomic Age.” 

3. Write the article in simple unaf- 
fected style. Few subjects have more 
potential human-interest than schools 
and children. Write about them as 
naturally as you talk about them, and 
you are more likely to be convincing 
than if you let yourself be carried away 
by grandiloquence. 

George Herbert Palmer’s precepts 
for effective mastery of English as a 
tool are helpful: 

(a) Look well to your speech. ... 
We speak a hundred times for every 
once we write. ... If a man is slovenly 
in his 99 cases of talking, he can sel- 
dom pull himself up to strength and 
exactitude in the hundredth case of 
writing. 

(b) Welcome every opportunity for 
writing. ... If a letter is to be writ- 
ten to a friend, a report to an em- 
ployer, a communication to a news- 
paper, see that it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. 

(c) Remember the other person. . . . 
Is what I say precisely what I mean? 
. . . So shaped that it can readily be 
assimilated by him who hears? 

(d) Lean upon your subject. .. . 
When the frightened schoolboy sits 
down to write about spring, he won- 
ders what his teacher will wish him to 
say, and he tries to recall how the pas- 
sage sounded in the Third Reader. In 
every direction but one he turns, and 
that is the direction where lies the 
prime mover of his toil, his subject. 

(e) We should do the work . . . day 
after day and not grow weary in bad 
doing . . . satisfied to have a great 
deal of labor produce but a small re- 


sult... . / An ambitious author is wise 
who writes a weekly essay for his stove. 

4. Put your first draft aside for sev- 
eral weeks. When you re-read, you will 
be surprised at the improvements you 
can make. Read it aloud to someone 
who will give you candid criticism. 

In revising, see if you. can cut your 
material in half. Delete unnecessary 
words and irrelevant ideas. Tighten 
your organization. 

Check to see that facts, dates, and 
names cited are accurate. Obvious 
errors discredit your material. Don’t 
over-indulge in quotations and foot- 
notes, but if you do quote, give credit. 

Be sure your article is an article. 
Some speeches—but not all—make 
wonderful articles when our editors 
have finished with them; term themes 
practically never do. Re-write your 
speeches and’ term papers into read- 
able articles. 

5. If the article needs photos, sup- 
ply several glossies, adequately labeled. 
Concentrate on close-ups of a few chil- 
dren rather than stiff groupings. 

6. Launch your article, neatly typed, 
double spaced—with a brief transmit- 
tal letter. Attractive typing and a 
charming letter won’t insure publica- 
tion but can set the stage for a friendly 
hearing. 

Many magazines prefer that you 
send a query ahead of time as to 
whether to submit the article. The 
Journal asks that you send the manu- 
script with your first letter. 

7. Send your contribution in at least 
three months ahead of the appropriate 
date of appearance. It is expecting al- 
most the impossible to submit a Christ- 
mas story in November for publication 
in a December issue. 

8. Please submit your material to 
only one magazine at a time! 

9. Don’t regard a rejection slip as a 
personal insult. Interesting and well- 
written manuscripts are returned every 
day because of overcrowded schedules. 
Furthermore, what one magazine re- 
jects may be what another is seeking. 

If your manuscript comes back to 
you, re-write and improve it—just in 
case the fault lay not in the maga- 
zine’s lack of space or the editor’s blind- 
ness, but in the weakness of your pres- 
entation. Then send your revision to 
another editor. 

10. If your article is accepted for 
publication, think twice before you 
alert your friends to watch for it in 
the January issue. A last-minute ad- 
justment may have pushed it up to 
February. Better to beam when your 
colleagues discover your article than to 
blush while they vainly search. 

See you in print? 


EDITOR 
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STOP SAYING 


‘to. TRAVEL 


werTuour BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money 
in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on 
a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, 
or you can get there for $107 in fares via bus 
and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or $600 via connecting steam- 
ers. You can island-hop around the West Indies 
via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the 
islands more leisurely by motor schooner for much, 
much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can't reach for less if you know ALL the travel 
ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters 
Club and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, 
has gathered into one handy booklet dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of 
the world—Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa 
and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at 
prices you can afford by combining freighter, liner, 
rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for some 
far-off day when you've saved much more money. 


$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel 
Without Being Rich, the one book in all the 
world that really tells you how to travel far on 
little money. Money back, of course, if not satis- 
fied. For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


WHERE WILL YOU 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know 
just where to go for whatever you seek in 
Florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he 
isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you’re on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 

“paradise” —just the spot which has every- 
thing you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 


If You Want a Job or a 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel man- 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere—on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you're adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in 
Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as 
tour conductors), in importing and exporting con- 
cerns, with mining and construction companies. 
Here's the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the 
UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, 
the almost sure way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel op- 
peetuations if you will teach English to foreigners, 
and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who 
know stenography. 

To travel and get paid for it, 
How to Get a 
a money 
just $1. 


and 


send today for 
Job That Takes You Traveling on 
back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
Use coupen to order. 


THAT TRAVEL 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New 
York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. 
In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a pri- 
vate bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a- 
round the world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean: two or three week vacations up 
and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find 
it listed in “Travel Routes Around the World.” 
This is the book that names the lines, tells 
where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “‘To learn 
how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a 
resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World.’ ” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 
1955 edition includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, 
Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There's a whole 
section called How to See the World at Low Cost 
plus pages & pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the 
way to more travel than you ever thought pos- 
sible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


you get: larae 


GO IN FLORIDA? 


agers, business men, real estate operators, 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're going 
to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or 
a business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted 
to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, 
he tells you today’s inside story of these pop- 
ular investments. 


lf You Want to Retire 
On a Small income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can 
retire now on the money you've got, whether 
it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time 
or seasonal job to help out your income, he 
tells you where to pick up extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small in- 
come, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100,- 
000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction 
of the money you'd spend needlessly if you 
went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon below. 


CHECK LIST OF OTHER 
HARIAN TRAVEL BOOKS 


Air Travel Can Cost Less 
—and look how much more you see! 


Air Routes of the World. How to see Europe, 
Mexico, the West Indies, South America, 
etc. by air. Full details about the seldom- 
advertised, lower cost scheduled airlines, and 
the dozens of other money-saving fares, sea- 
sonal reductions, etc., plus a full guide to 
what air travel is all about. The one guide 
to seeing more of the world in the time you 
can spare. $1.50. 


Money-saving guides to 
Mexico and the West Indies 


The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico, Guate- 
mala, etc. on a Shoestring. The one guide 
that tells you where to find the best in all of 
Mexico, Guatemala, etc., with complete facts 
on the best places to stay and eat, and full 
details on how to cut your travel costs. $2. 


Islands in the Wind—what to see and how 
to cut costs in Bermuda, Nassau and the 
Bahamas, and all the islands of the West 
Indies. $2.50. 


Harian’s 3 famous guides 
to the best in Europe 


Europe on a Shoestring. A former travel agent 
gives you inside information on how to see 
Europe at lowest cost. “Saved me $500 in 
just one summer,” writes a teacher. $1.50. 


Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western 
Europe—and What to See. Covers every 
country you want to see from England to 
Turkey, from Scandinavia to Spain, including 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Low Countries, etc. “Saves me double the 
cost of the book every day I'm in Europe,” 
write many. $2. 

Europe by Car—the best way to see Europe 
(and often the lowest cost way if you're in 
a party of 3 or 4). Details how to get in and 
out of Europe's cities, the best ways to see 
each European country, where to stay and eat 
along the road, how to save money in renting 
a car overseas, etc. $2. 


Other guides 


Bargain Paradises of the World. Where to 
spend a while—even retire—in the world’s 
most beautiful, low cost paradises: covers 
all the world, including Mexico, the West 
Indies, Europe, etc. $1.50. 

What You Must Know When You Travel 
With a Camera. Do you know how to take 
a picture from inside a moving plane, a speed- 
ing train? How to avoid red tape when 
traveling overseas with a camera? How to 
take really first rate travel pictures which your 
friends will enjoy seeing? Price, $1. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 ae Ave., GREENLAWN (L. I.), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $- 
I checked below. 
not satisfied 


O Travel Routes 
directory to 


Please mail me the books 
You will refund my money if I am 


Around the World—the 
passenger-carrying freighters. $1 


CO How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50 
0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1 
Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


Other Harian travel books: 
O Air Routes of the World. $1.50. 


Special offer—Buy $5, $10, or 
worth of books and get others 


traveler's 


Print Name 
Address 


City & State 


1 The Fiesta Lands 
on a Shoestring. $2 


3 Islands in the Wind 
1] Eurgpe on a Shoestring. $1.50 


CO Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western Europe 
and What to See. $2 


2 Europe by Car. $2 
2 Bargain Paradises of the 


) What You Must 
Camera. $1 


through Mexico, Guatemala 


$2.50. 


World. 
Know When 


$1.50 
You Travel With « 
Any $6 worth of books above for $5 
Any $12 worth for $10 
All books above for $15. 
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DUKE TATION 0 
tt nc 9 sos 


at home, at work or on the way 


There’s 


nothing ¢ 
like 


a ” N 


Drink 
1. Bright, bracing taste... 


ever-fresh and sparkling. 


2. A welcome bit of quick energy 
... brings you back refreshed. 


“COKE” §S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY | 





